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ADAPTABILITY 


‘eo = Thoroughbred and Draught Horse in One 


From a 7-ton flying boat to a single seat fighter is the 
useful range for Wright “T” Engines. The procure- 
ment of engines must be planned long in advance of 
“of the construction of planes. Therefore, the adarta- 
. A\ bility of an engine for use in many types of planes 
(¥ is the most reliable safeguard for the purchaser. 
i \ Wright “T” Engines have been installed in 8 differ- 
a ent types of planes. Two of these types are single 
A. seat Jand fighters used as racers; one is a single seat 
tg sea plane; one a twin engine long distance boat; four 
“are combined land and sea planes usable for bomb- 
ing, torpedo, observation, cross-country, and spotting 
purposes. 

Only the wide experience of the Wright Organiza- 
tion in correct aeronautical engineering practice and 
design makes possible this reliable versatility in 
Wright Engine Performance. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
en Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


The 
Identification of 
Incomparable 

Service”’ 


Wright “T” Engines are being 
used in the multi-engine Navy 
PN-7 flying boat. Wright “T” 
Engines were worthy competi- 
tors in the recent races for high 
speed single seat planes both 
land and sea. They are equally 
welladapted for the intermedi- 
ate planes such as bombers, ob- 
servation planes and twoseaters RATINGS 


T-2 T-3 
525 H.P. heavy duty 575 H.P. heavy duty 
600 H.P. high speed 650H.P. high speed 
Weight 1150 lbs. Weight 1100 lbs. 
So 
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Commercial Aviators ATTENTION 
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YOU CAN MAKE MONEY WITH THIS SHIP | 
IT DRAWS THE CROWD WHEREVER IT LANDS 


This is the twin-engined 8-place SKYLARK, designed and built by O. W. Timm, the well known builder of successful 
planes. Equipped with two brand new 200 h. p. six cylinder Liberty motors. Gas capacity about 125 gallons. Wing span 
53 ft. 2 in.; length over all 36 ft.; height about 12 ft. Cruising speed at 1500 r.p.m., 75 mi. per hr., full speed about 90 mi. 
per hr. Rate of climb 1000 ft. in 3 minutes. Landing speed 40 mi. per hr. Takes off in about space required for jenny. 


The SKYLARK has landed in mountains at 5200 ft. elevation and got off without any trouble. With full load of gas 
aad six passengers the ship climbed 4000 ft. in 30 minutes without strain. Ship has been up over 10,000 ft. Has maintained 
a on one motor. A recent trial trip from Santa Monica, near Los Angeles, to San Diego, about 140 miles, was made in 
100 minutes. 
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This is a splendid ship for business; it has been put in absolutely first class condition all over by expert mechanics. As 
the SKYLARK is too large for my private use, will sell it F. O. B. Clover Flying Field, Santa Monica, Cal. at an 
attractive price. My pilot will deliver ship on its own power for a reasonable sum. 


A. L. MARKWELL 


302 CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Trade Mark 


NATIONAL AIR 


Independent authorities at 60 miles per hour. 
agree that the airplane 
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average speed of more = nation become 
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from their schedules. 
Present policy is even 
reducing rather than in- 
creasing speed. Travel 
by rail seems to be fixed 
for a long time to come 


the responsibility of 
maintaining their own 
leadership - but also the 
obligation, and the privi- 
lege, of building soundly 
for a whole people. 
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THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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Encouraging Light Plane Development 


N the 2nnouncement recently issued by the National Aero- 
| nautic Association with regard to next year’s national 
fying events reference is made to the possibility of also 
holding a light plane competition “if sufficient interest is 
shown by those concerned.” 

That there exists in this country considerable, though per- 
haps not yet coherent, interest in the light plane is evident 
from the numerous letters and inquiries AVIATION is receiving 
from various quarters. This interest deserves the heartiest 
support of all those who are concerned with the progress of 
American aeronautics. But trophies and cash prizes, which 
we hope will be offered for an American light plane compe- 
tition, are only one form of encouragement. Another, and 
not the least important, is that the rules of a light plane 
competition be drawn up in such manner as to bring forth 
geniine progress. And here we cannot help but take ex- 
ception to the N.A.A. suggestion that the light plane compe- 
tition proposed for 1924 be open to machines with engines 
having a maximum piston displacement of 80 cu. in. 

The wonderful performances accomplished by British light 
planes at the Lympne meet were made with a maximum cylin- 
der eapacity of only 45.75 cu. in., while for next year the 
British Air Ministry contemplates holding a competition for 
two-seater light planes limited to 67.1 cu. in. Regardless of 
the different engine ratings used in this country and in 
England—which by the way would favor us—a maximum 
piston displacement of 80 eu. in. for an American light plane 
competition seems to us like a public acknowledgement of 
our backwardness in this line of aeronautical development. 
Of course, we are assuming that the proposed American com- 
petition is one for single-seaters, although the displacement 
of 80 cu. in. even seems too generous for two-seaters if real 
progress is to be made in light plane construction. 

There is also the question whether the system of rating 
light planes by their cylinder capacity or their piston dis- 
Placement is entirely fair or even desirable. Two engines 
may have the same piston displacement and yet one of them, 
by using a higher crankshaft speed and a higher compression 
ratio, may develop very much more power than the other. 
This would all be to the advantage of the engine and its users, 
if it did not also mean a larger fuel consumption. As it is 
the latter item which eats into the pocketbook, and-so pri- 
marily interests the light plane user, it seems to us that fuel 
‘onsumption should be made the basic criterion of light plane 
Tatings. 

The Grand Prix for light planes held near Paris last sum- 
mer offers an instructive example in this connection. There 
the competing machines were limited in net weight to 550 Ib., 
hot including the pilot, but including 44 Ib. of gasoline and 
oil. With this fuel allowance the machines had to satisfy a 
preliminary climbing test of 1650 ft. in 30 min., and fly, in 
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the race proper, a minimum distance of approximately 200 


mi. The plane covering the greatest number of laps in excess 
of this distance was declared the winner. 

We believe that this “formula” offers an excellent working 
basis for drawing up rules governing the proposed American 
light plane competition. 





Aerial Touring in England 


AWRENCE SPERRY is touring England in his “Mes- 

senger” plane. He is perhaps a little in advance of the 
times, but the ubiquitousness of this true flier has always been 
one of the attractive features of his charmed life, not to give 
full credit to his superlative skill. It is sometimes overlooked 
that this apparently young pilot has been flying for eleven 
years. 

His latest trip abroad is typical of the way in which he 
travels. He put his little plane aboard ship with his trunks 
and had it put ashore at Plymouth. He flew to Croyden and 
is now doing just what he does at home—he flies to every 
place he wants to visit. In a recent letter he tells of the 
pleasures of an aerial tourist in England. - 

“The airplane is a healthy way of traveling over here— 
much better than hanging around London, as it takes one 
out to the different golf courses and gives one the very best 
opportunity of seeing the beautiful English countryside. 

“Croydon is a joy, and a wonderful example. I landed 
there, and instantly three gasoline companies wanted to fill 
my tank. I wanted to go to Havewood Downs Golf Club and 
it did not take me five minutes to get a map and get the trip 
organized—it is just like touring Europe in a Rolls-Royce— 
the men assist me with my baggage, and I store my airplane 
for fifty cents a day--imagine storing a plane in the United 
States for fifty cents a day! When I stayed at the golf club 
over night the Croydon officials telephoned to enquire if I 
was coming back as they were keeping their night equipment 
lit for me. You can buy gasoline at any aerodrome in 
England.” 

It is refreshing to read of such pleasure and convenience. 
All we in this country can do is to hope and persevere. 





Here and Abroad 


HE critical condition of the Army Air Service, caused 
T by a depleted personnel and obsolescent equipment, is 
in strong contrast to the situation of the British and Italian 
air forces which are rapidly being brought up to their one- 
time power. 

The picture of the Italian air force review near Rome and 
the outline of the British air force expansion which appear 
in this issue, furnish much food for thought in view of our 
aerial helplessness. 

































Metal-Clad versus Fabric-Covered Rigid Airship, 


Metal Envelope has Advantage of Fire Resisting Quality, Greater 
Gas Tightness, Durability and Lesser Weight 
By RALPH UPSON 


Aircraft Development Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


The place of the airship or dirigible as a type for long 
distance heavy traffic service, has been so amply demon- 
strated that there seems now to be no question of its funda- 
mental economy, reliability and safety, particularly at night 
or over water. Why is it then that airships have not been 
more generally taken up in this country? 


The Question of Safety 


Suppose we accept for the moment the common view that 
the greatest obstacle to all aircraft development is popular 
distrust, particularly as to safety. Then unquestionably the 
biggest hindrance to commercial use of airships is the fire 
risk. Numerically this risk is probably small. In the whole 
history of the Zeppelin passenger lines (running to nearly 
4,000,000 passenger-miles) not a single passenger has been 
lost. But judging from experiences with experimental and 
military “ships” this risk most certainly exists and seems in 
fact the only serious one in the ordinary operation of air- 
ships. 

Now, fires do not start without cause in airships any more 
than in houses, and methods of prevention must be based 
on a scientific study of these causes and their effects. Hence 
if engineers fall into the notion that popular distrust is 
holding back airship development, it is nothing but a left- 
handed alibi. For is it not a direct engineering responsi- 
bility to remove all basis for such distrust? 

The company with which I am connected is formed of a 
group of men who believed that this was an engineering prob- 
lem which could be solved by engineering methods. Even 
after many years of study and experiment much remains to 
be done. But enough has been done to show that the fund- 
amentals are sound, that a fire-proof airship can and will 
be built. And the wonderful thing about it is that instead 
of sacrificing efficiency, carrying capacity and other good 
qualities, these seem all to be improved with the new type of 
construction. Airship engineering is 90 per cent detail, which 
is out of place in a paper of this kind, but the main steps 
in this revolutionary development are quite simple. 


Main Steps in Development 


First, to be considered, are the direct causes of airship 
fires. These may be numerous but nearly all in practical 
experience (outside of warfare) fall under one or more of 
the following :— 

1. Static sparks. 
2. Electric wires. 
3. Engine fires. 

4. Smoking. 

But such fires occur and spread only through the medium 

of inflammable materials which may be classified as follows :— 
1, Gas. 
2. Fuel. 
3. Fabric. 
Hence, if we can render the materials fireproof, the desired 
result is accomplished. 

On paper the easiest thing to do with hydrogen gas is to 
substitute helium. Helium being non-imflammable and fire 
quenching will certainly have its uses, but for commercial 
airships it suffers from the following disadvantages :— 

1. It is twice as heavy as hydrogen. 

2. It is a hundred times more expensive. 

3. It cannot be used as fuel. 

4. Its supply seems to be quite limited to certain locali- 
ties, and then to not more than about 2 per cent of the 
total natural gas by volume. , 


Fire-Proofing the Airship 


Whether helium is used or not, we cannot sidestep the neces- 
sity of fireproofing the rest of the ship. For if the envelope 





burns away even partially, it is small consolation to hays 
a non-inflammable gas. On the other hand any gas confines 
within @ tight fire-resisting envelope is in effect non-inflan. 
mable. This is especially true if the envelope is of 
which by its complete conductivity simply eliminates th. 
danger from “static.” A metal-clad (duralumin) con i 
particularly with heavy fuel-oil engines, is to all intents and 
purposes fireproof, whereas a conventional fabric covered 
“rigid,” even when filled with helium, is still quite inflammable 

Having determined that the best way to keep tlic gas from 
burning is to confine it in a metal envelope, away from air 
and sources of: flame, we come next to the paradoxical gp. 
clusion that such a construction also serves best for the util. 
ization of helium, by minimizing the disadvantages before 
mentioned. 

In the first place, experiments show that the metal e. 
velope is much tighter than anything yet used, having ¢ 
gas diffusion only about one one-hundredth that of the bes 
rubberized fabrie and one-tenth that of gold-beaters’ skin 
Furthermore, the greatly improved heat conductivity of the 
metal cuts down the temperature difference between gas and 
air, and effectively stops any loss of gas from this cause, 


Advantages of Metal-Clad Airship 


Finally, for equal factors of safety, it appears that the 
new construction can be made considerably lighter, thereby 
compensating for the deficient lift of the helium. Still fur. 
ther gains in earrying capacity result from the improved 
heat control, low diffusion and the cutting down of internal 
air space. 

The accomplishment of such results in any ship of moderate 
size may seem preposterous at first sight. For example, it is 
easy to calculate that the substitution of metal for fabric in 
a regular Zeppelin “rigid” would leave almost no lift for 
pay cargo at all. But by changing the design so that the 
sheet metal of the envelope becomes part of the structure 
instead of a mere cover, the result is very different. Then 
the single metal envelope may be made to perform functions 
now distributed among all the following parts of a present 
day rigid airship: Outer envelope, inner gas-cells, shear wires, 
gas pressure wires, netting, and many of the rigid structural 
elements. 

In this manner a large amount of weight can be saved and 
safety factors are increased in the metal-clad construction. 
Furthermore, it is reasonable to expect that, besides unpre- 
cedented durability and fire-resisting qualities, the metal-clad 
airship will set a new mark in the economy of materials. 


An Authoritative Foreign Opinion 


That the materials at present used in the construction of 
airship envelopes and gas cells are unsatisfactory from the 
viewpoint of economical operation as well as that of safety 
is generally asknowledged in airship circles. In this respect 
the following remarks by Col. G. A. Croceo, the distinguished 
Italian airship engineer who was one of the creators of the 
Italian semirigid type of airship, are particularly significant: 

“Materials of natural fibre, rubber, gold-beater’s skin, a 
not sufficiently durable. The present envelopes, which never- 
theless constitute the principal part of the construction & 
pense on account of their size and the cost of raw mater! ) 
have to be replaced so quickly that the amortization does 
not correspond to their actual value. This is all the more $0 
because these renewals necessitate the immobilization of 
engines, and make reserves necessary, thus increasing annu: 
expenses. 

“We have in Italy excellent rubberized materials, but they 
quickly lose their waterproof quality; we likewise have & 
cellent varnished fabrics, but they quickly lose their resist 
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ance; we have also experimented with German gold-beater’s 
in in the rigid Bodensee; but,for a ‘year, this airship has been 
immobilized on aceount of leaking fabric. The fact remains 
to-day that fabrie airships pass all their existence in their 
sheds and can only travel a few hundred hours a year and in 
fine weather. ; ; , 

“Who can say what will happen with a regular service of 
three or four thousand hours a year? Who can say what 
yj] happen when they are subjected to alternate sun and 
rain, with the variations of climate that occur in long trans- 
wntinental flights? Finally what will happen when the air- 


ships stop in mid-air (moored in the open) ? 
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S.S. Leviathan, but this increase would be more than com- 
pensated for by savings in time and hotel accommodations. 

Passenger traffic would, of course, only be one of the 
sources of revenue of such a transatlantic airship service. 
The carrying of first class mails and parcel post would offer 
another important source of revenue, the more important 
as mails are more remunerative per unit of pay load than 
passengers. 


Airships for Mail Carrying 


The possibilities of inter-continental airship mail services 
were dealt with in an interesting paper read before the In- 
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Wide World Photo 





ltaly’s rebirth as a first class air power—300 military planes of the new Royal Italian Air Force concentrated near Rome 
for inspection by Premier Mussolini on the anniversary of the assumption of government power by the Fascisti 


“The envelopes will then have no intrinsic value at all; be- 
cause their upkeep will cost at the rate of a hundred per 
cent; and they will figure on the balance sheets of aerial 
navigation companies as working expenses instead of instal- 
lation expenses, 


“This problem will therefore have to be solved before 
the opening up of air navigation services as paying concerns. 
It is a question for the laboratories to solve, and it must be 
studied with a real understanding of the construction of air- 
ships, in order to arrive at a practical result. This result 
would place airships side by side with seagoing vessels, even 
from the point of view of their cost price.” 


‘ Metal-clad Airships vs. Ocean Liners 
A further point, important economically speaking, is that 


lage airships would ecmpare to great advantage with 
modern ocean liners on the basis of carrying efficiency. The 
8. §. Leviathan, for instance, carries 26,000 lb. of dead weight 
material for every passenger carried, whereas it is estimated 
that a metal clad airship built for transatlantic service with 
4 passenver accommodation of 200 would earry only 1000 
lb. of dead weight material per passenger. This is another 
feature which would greatly reduce construction cost per 
wut of service rendered. 

It has heen conservatively figured that with such a large, 
modern transatlantic airship the trip from London to New 
York could be made in two and a half days as against six 
on the S. S. Leviathan, and that a round trip allowing for 
sx business days in London could be made in eleven days 
by airshi}) as against eighteen by steamer. The round-trip 
alrship fare, at first would be $1,200 as against $1,000 on the 


ternational Air Congress, held in London last August, by 
Brig. Gen. F. H. Williamson, Director of Postal Services of 
the United Kingdom, who said: 

“So far the carriage of mails by air has been performed 
only by heavier-than-air craft. The possibilities of the air- 
ship still remain to be explored. No regular service of 
long-distance airships has yet been established, and it is ob- 
viously not easy to predict what developments will take 
place in view of the absence of full data in regard to speed, 
regularity, cost and carrying capacity. 

“Even at the present stage, however, two factors clearly 
emerge. The airship can travel continuously day and night, 
so that for long journeys its overall speed is quite compar- 
able with that of the day-flying airplane; and its carrying 
capacity is enormously greater. It seems not unreasonable 
to anticipate that for the carriage of mails on the main im- 
perial routes, the future lies with the airship. This would 
not exclude the airplane, which would perform a_ useful 
function in acting as feeder to the airship on branch routes. 

“One may look forward with a fair degree of confidence 
to future imperial airship routes to Canada, and possibly 
the West Indies, on the one hand, and to Egypt, India, the 
Straits Settlements, Australia and New Zealand on the other, 
with connecting airships from Egypt to West, Central and 
South Africa, and airplane services working from Uganda 
(for East Africa and Zanzibar), from Bombay, Calcutta, 
Singapore and Port Darwin, to carry mails for important 
centers away from the main routes. Such developments may 
come in the near or distant future, but it is perhaps not a 
rash prophecy to predict that the next generation will see 
its railways and its steamships supplemented by @ com- 
plete system of imperial communication by air.” 
































Air Mail Planes to Have Radio Telepho 


Successful Experiments Made at Schenectady, N. Y., Promise 
To Solve Numerous Problems of Flying 


A further advance in commercial aviation is forecast with 
the announcement made by the General Electric Co. of 
Schenectady, N. Y. that Postmaster General New has ordered 
all Air Mail planes to be equipped with radio sending and 
receiving sets, so that pilots may keep in ¢ontinual communi- 
cation with land stations while in the ar. 

Experiments with this device have been under way for some 
time and have proved successful. With every airplane in the 


on the mail planes will be invaluable, in the opinion of the 
department. 

The feasibility of using radio sets, both transmitting ang 
receiving, on the standard type of DH plane of the Air Mail 
has been fully established by preliminary tests recently com. 
pleted at Schenectady, N. Y., under the direction of radio 
engineers of the General Electric Co. Air Mail Pilot Jack 
Knight piloted the plane. 











Photos Kadel & Herbert 
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Radio telephone experiments with Air Mail planes—Left, Air Mail Pilot Jack Knight, in the cockpit of Air Mail plane No. 


245 with which the trials were made 


government mail service using radio sets, the various problems 
in routing, getting emergency help and obtaining weather 
reports are in a great measure solved. 


Advantages of Radio Phone 


The advantages are obvious when it is realized that in time 
of heavy fog or severe snow storms, especially at night, a 
pilot might stray out of his course and find difficulty in lo- 
eating his next landing station, even though aided by the 
powerful electric beacon lights which have been set up along 
the route. If the pilots and the landing stations can talk to 
each other, the pilot ean be accurately directed from the 
ground, and thus always find his bearings. 

There are also times when a plane has to make an unex- 
pected landing, or when it is desirable to report to the landing 
field the presence of unusual atmospheric conditions. It has 
happened several times that Air Mail pilots have been forced 
to land at remote and isolated spots in the Rocky Mountains. 
When this occurs, with a radio outfit installed the pilot can 
immediately call for assistance, instead of waiting hours and 
perhaps days for a searching party to find him. It is also 
an advantage to be able to transmit instructions to the pilot 
between stations, should occasion arise. 

For all these purposes, as well as others, radio equipment 
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Right, the vacuum tubes of the radio set, housed behind the pilot's seat 


The radio equipment used in the tests was especially de- 
veloped by the General Electric Co.’s radio department, in 
cooperation with C. F. Egge, general superintendent of the 
Air Mail Service, and Eugene Sibley, radio traffic supervisor. 
It is held to be, without question, a big step forward in the 
commercialization of airplane radio. 

Powerful and highly efficient, the equipment is at the same 
time so simple that anyone ean operate it’ successfully after 
brief instruction. In the Schenectady tests, Pilot Knight was 
unfamiliar with radio apparatus, yet on every trial flight the 
operation was entirely successful. 

Mail planes carry only one man, the pilct, in order to cot 
serve space for the “pay load,” that is, the mail. This means 
that the pilot must operate the radio equipment in addition 
to flying the ship. Consequently the equipment must be 
practically as easy to operate as an ordinary telephone. That 
this requirement has been fairly we!l met was demonstrated 
by the tests at Schenectady. 


Simplicity of Operation 


The pilot, in order to talk, merely throws the switch handle, 
conveniently mounted under his seat, to the transmit position 
and turns a large knob—the antenna variometer—until the 
ammeter mounted on the board in front of him slows a mat 
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jgmm reading. That is the whole process of tuning the trans- 
miter. After he has done that once, he locks the knob in 
position, and it is only necessary to throw the handle from 
“transmit” to “receive,” as desired. 

The receiver is of the “super-heterodyne” type, so selected 
heeause of its sensitivity and high selectivity, the latter re- 
ducing engine noises and other interference to a minimum. 
While the seven-tube “super-heterodyne” receiver sounds com- 
plicated, in reality this one is very simple. Due to its special 
design, there are only two knobs necessary to adjust in tuning. 

It is not possible to “duplex” on the plane, as with an or- 
dinary wire telephone, although this may be done and in fact 
was done at the landing station. The pilot must throw his 
switch back and forth to talk or listen, but that requires only 
a fraction of a second. 


New Filament Tubes Used 


The new famous XL or thoriated tungsten filament tubes 
are used throughout, and contribute largely to the successful 
operation and high efficiency of the apparatus. The trans- 
mitter utilizes five 50-watt XL tubes similar to the UV 203-A, 
and the receiver utilizes seven UV 199 tubes, which operate 
entirely on dry cells. 

The hich voltage necessary for the plates of the 50-watt 
transmitting tubes is supplied by a 52-lb., 700-watt dyna- 
motor, operating from a 12-volt battery and delivering direct 
current at 1,000 volts. The storage battery charges continu- 
ally while the engine is running in exactly the same manner 
as the starting battery of an automobile. 

The antenna for the mail plane radio equipment consists 
of a 200 ft. trailing wire. This is carried on a special reel 
in the cockpit and let out after the plane has taken off. A 
counterpoise, consisting of the engine, gas tank and all the 
strats and wires of the plane, connected together by bonding 
straps, is used for the ground connection. 

During the time the installation work for the preliminary 
tests was in progress it rained constantly for two days and 
nights. As the equipment was only covered by canvas, it 
became thoroughly saturated with moisture, so much so that 
the aluminum brackets and other parts were covered with 
spots, where the drops of water had evaporated. 


Tests Very Successful 


Yet the tests went off with great success. The apparatus 
was tested out on the ground without being dried, and oper- 
ated perfectly, no tube or other failures occurring. During 
one of the trial flights both rain and snow were encountered 
at times, neither of which interfered with the operation of 
the set. 

The first tests comprised a number of trial flights from 
Schenectady. The ground station was the special government 
call of WWS, assigned by the Department of Commerce. The 


longest flirht made from Schenectady was when the pilot re- 
turned to Hazelhurst Field, L. I., an airline distance of about 
175 mi., during which continuous conversation with him was 
carried on. 


_ The final message received was: “I am in sight of the land- 
ing field, and am going to reel in my antenna.” This came 
in at Schenectady strong, indicating that the equipment could 
cover an even greater distance and that its normal rating of 
watts output and 100 mi. range, is undoubtedly conser- 
vative. 

Additional trials were subsequently made by Pilot Knight 
between the Air Mail stations at Omaha and North Platte, 
Neb. From an average height of 2000 ft. his messages were 


clearly heard at the Omaha station although only a makeshift 
Teeelving set was used. North Platte is 245 mi. from Omaha. 
Knight broadeast for one minute, every ten minutes of his 
day trip. 


“Plane 245, Air Mail Service, broadeasting from the air, 


how _ Grand Island, Neb.” was one of the messages re- 
ceived. 





The British Air Force Expansion 


P Interesting particulars with regard to the powerful expan- 
‘on of the British air foree were recently msde public by Sir 
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Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for Air. Sir Samuel said 
among other things :— 

“We want to make the new Force as efficient as possible 
but we also want to organize it as economically as possible. 
On the ground of economy, therefore, we are going to embody 
in it a substantial element of what I will call non-regular 
personnel. Speaking generally, we are going to have three 
kinds of squadrons. In the first place, there will be a back- 
bone of highly trained regular squadrons for the difficult 
work of fighting. But, in the second place, there will be what 
I will call, for want of a better word, special reserve squad- 
rons and auxiliary squadrons for the less difficult work of 
bombing. The reserve squadrons will be maintained on ap- 
proximately one-third regular personnel and two-thirds reserve 
personnel, the reserve personnel to be obtained by the en- 
listment of skilled artisans, who will come up for short 
periods of training in the immediate neighborhood in which 
they live. 

“The auxiliary squadrons will be manned and organized 
on a basis somewhat similar to that of the Territorial Army, 
each squadron being provided with a small nucleus of regular 
personnel for instructional and administrational purposes. 
Otherwise they will be composed entirely of non-regular per- 
sonnel, and the units will be linked with the large industrial 
centers. 

“Thirdly, and this is a feature of the expansion to which 
I wish to draw your particular attention, we hope to be able 
to carry out a great deal of the work of these three kinds of 
squadrons that is now carried out by regular personnel by 
civilian personnel. In the regular squadrons we hope to be 
able to carry out at least 25 per cent of the work—that is, 
almost all the non-technical work—by civilian labor. For 
almost all the regular squadrons, for all the special reserve 
squadrons, and all the auxiliary squadrons it is hoped that all 
the repair work, other than minor running repairs, will be 
carried out entirely by civilian labor and that all additional 
stores depots that may be required will be manned by 
civilians.” 





Regarding a Pulitzer Race Account 
A Letter from Lieut. A. J. Williams 


Editor, AVIATION :— 

I am going to ask your indulgence and aid in assisting me 
to rectify certain impressions which must exist among readers 
of current aviation publications. 

An article recently appeared in The Aeronautical Digest 
eaptioned “How I Won the Pulitzer Race” and my name 
found place on the riext line below. Had this story been a 
little less hectic, and a little closer to what a reasonable person 
might expect from a normal pilot, it might have caused me 
considerable inconvenience. 

In view of the fact that you will be rendering a great ser- 
vice by merely publishing this letter, it will hardly be 
necessary to assume the privilege of condemning the pro- 
cedure which brought the fabricated tale into existence. 

May I be specifically quoted as denying and disavowing the 
authorship of the story complained of? Permission to affix 
my name to this story had not even been requested. 

It is sincerely hoped that you will find it convenient to grant 
this request. 

Lr. AL. WILLIAMS 


U. S. Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., Nov. 21, 1923 





Book Review 


Brstiorneca Arronautica. A descriptive Catalogue of Books 
and Engravings illustrating the Evolution of the Airship 
and the Aeroplane. (Part I, pp. 170; Part II, pp. 156. 
Maggs Bros., 34 & 35 Conduit St., New Bond St., Lon- 
don W.) 

This illustrated catalog, in two parts, lists a great many 
books dealing with aeronautics which are either out of print 
or difficult to secure. It will therefore be of great interest to 
people intending to establish an aeronautical library, or com- 
pleting one. Some excellent reproductions of rare aeronau- 
tical prints illustrate the catalog. 
















































































Commercial Aviation in 1923 


Lessons to be Learned from Five Years’ Commercial Air Transport 


By EDWARD P. WARNER, M.S.A.E. 


There have been nearly five years of commercial flying 
since the formal beginning of the London-Paris line, and 
there have been more than five years of experience in carry- 
ing mail by air in this country. The operations of that period 
should have afforded enough information on practicabilities 
of the present and possibilities of the future to make it worth 
while to survey the field once more and to attempt to express 
in summary the lessons taught by experience up to the present 
time. 


Rearrangement of Routes 


Whether we look to Europe or to the United States, the 
most striking change’in practice that has been made since 
1920 is a rearrangement of routes, with a constant tendency 
toward the covering of longer distances. It was felt when 
commercial flying first began that the development of the 
airplane at that time would make it uneconomical to fly more 
than 250 or, at the most, 350 mi. without a stop, and that 
unbroken journeys longer than that must be left to the air- 
ship, a means of transport which was not then available for 
commercial use anywhere outside of Germany. While the 
fundamental premise was sound, the resulting action was 
not, in the light of subsequent experience, altogether wise. 

The first air mail route in America ran between New York 
and Washington. The first passenger route operated on a 
large scale anywhere in the world ran between London and 
Paris. Both of those lines had to meet the direct competition 
of a highly organized and efficient system of surface transport, 
and both covered distances so short that the time lost in sur- 
face journeys at the terminals to and from flying fields located 
far outside the centers of the municipalities was an important 
fraction of the total time required. The London-Paris route, 
to be sure, had a special advantage over surface travel in the 
presence of the Channel, and also, incidentally, in the vast 
extent of the American tourist traffic between the British 
Isles and the continent, a tourist traffic to which the oppor- 
tunity to try something new was a far more powerful incen- 
tive than the possibility of high speed. 

The London-Paris line still functions, but it is almost alone 
in its class. It is almost alone among air transport enter- 
prises of the world in not having some direct extension under 
unified management, making the total line of travel at least 
five or six hundred miles. It is still true that non-stop air- 
plane journeys more than 350 mi. long are unprofitable, but 
every effort is now being made to handle passengers, mail, 
and express over long distances with several intermediate 
stops for fuel. The time lost at the terminals thus becomes 
of but little relative importance. 


Where the Lines Run 


A few examples will suffice to show what has happened to 
the air maps of Europe and of America. In America the 
New York-Washington service has given way, and the Air 
Mail runs straight through from coast to coast. In Europe 
such lines of local interest as those from Paris to Havre have 
been abandoned and their place has been taken by under- 
takings of international extent. French companies are oper- 
ating from Paris to Constantinople, along the northern shore 
of Africa, and from Toulouse to Casablanca in French Mo- 
rocco. Several trips have already been made on an extension 
of the last named line to Dakar, lying to the south of the 
Sahara. In fact, the operating company visions a still more 
ambitious enterprise in an extension from Dakar to Brazil, 
the Atlantic having its least breadth just at that latitude. 
Of the nine lines scheduled for German operation this sum- 
mer, only one had its beginning and end within the German 
republic. All the rest were of international scope, running 
*Paper presented Nov. 15, 1923 at meeting of Metropolitan Section, 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 
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into Switzerland, the Netherlands, Russia, or the Baltie states. 
Already it is possible to travel by air without a single break, 
except for one short stretch in France, from French Weg 
Africa to Moscow or to Constantinople, and plans now being 
actively pressed forward will give direct connection by air 
between Brazil and any European capital, as well as between 
Moscow and Teheran. It is a long stride from the first timig 
attempts at passenger carrying between London and Paris 
which began on Aug. 26 of the year following the armistice, 

In studying European development and particularly jp 
analyzing the reasons behind the choice of routes, it must 
always be remembered that transport by air, like every ¢on. 
ceivable phase of human activity, has been viewed to some 
extent as an instrument of foreign policy. The extension of 
air lines and the granting of subsidies have been dictated 
largely by the desire to establish contact with neighboring 
nations whose friendship is desired and by the kindred desire 
to improve to the utmost communication with the outlying 
parts of a great empire. It is very notable that in French 
development there has been a strong orientation toward 
French North Africa, and that British plans for the future 
at least, have made frequent allusions to the possible use of 
the airplane in the Middle East and to the establishment of 
regular lines of transport between the British Isles and Egypt, 
India, and Australia. 


Political Motives vs. Commercial Reasons 


Where a political motive for governmental action in an 
industrial matter exists, the efficiency of conduct of the en- 
terprise is likely to fall into the background and to receive 
but little consideration. While it would be unjust to bring 
any general charge against the technical efficiency of the air 
lines, for many of them have given distinguished demonstr- 
tion of possible economy and safety and regularity of oper- 
ation, it is fair to say that many lines are being run today 
which have no commercial justification for existence, and 
which live solely to obtain a government subsidy. That is a 
lamentable condition of affairs, for where the passenger is 
not needed, where a line can run profitably without carrying 
passengers, there is but little incentive to improve equipment 
or to introduce the most efficient methods of going after new 
business. Indeed, one would almost suspect from the condi- 
tions imposed upon the passenger by some of the air lines 
that his presence on board the airplane was regarded as a 
distinct nuisance hardly to be tolerated, and such companies 
have only themselves to thank if they are unable to get busi- 
ness when they may need it. As an illustration of the way 
in which the prospective passenger, not conversant with flying, 
is repelled, a few paragraphs may be quoted from a trans- 
lation of the very lengthy contract to which every ticket buyer 
must place his signature before being allowed to ride on 4 
certain European air line. 

“Art. 5. The company’s time-table is only approximate. 
The company reserves the right to modify in any manner 
desired the day and hour of the departure of the airplanes, 
and the passengers have no redress as a result of such changes. 

“Art. 6. Neither the company nor any of its agents assume 
any responsibility for delay or interruption or termination 
of the journey. The passengers will be responsible for the 
payment of all expenses to them resulting from such hap- 
penings and all their indirect consequences. 

“Art. 7. The company and its agents deny all respons 
bility for accidents, losses, delays, or injuries of any sot 
whatever which may occur to the passengers or to their 
property during flights of the company’s airplanes, whether 
they arise from fog, wind, forced landings, changes of routes, 
changes of airplane used, strikes, fire, theft, or from any other 
mishap connected with aerial navigation, whether occurring 
while taking off, while on the ground, or while in full flight 
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The company will not be in any way responsible for the 
mistakes or the negligence of its pilots or of any other persons 
on board the airplanes.” 

Such stipulations can hardly be expected to improve the 
prospects of development of air transport, and if the air- 
plane ¢: nnot run without terrifying the prospective customer 
in this way, it has no right to run at ail. Air lines must 
solicit business on the same basis as other transportation 
enterprises. An inerease in speed does not justify great 
sacrifices in other directions. 


Attitude of the Public 


So much for the more gloomy side of the picture, which 
I have elected to set forward first. It would be possible to 
say a good deal more in favor of air transport than against 
it, and ‘o set forth at tremendous length the advantages of 
travel by air, but that has been done repeatedly and the fact 
remains, 2 fact which must be faced, that the general public 
is showing little inclination to travel by air in spite of the 
feverish activity whien has been shown in the starting of great 
numbers of new lines in some parts of the world. 

Durin the past two years I have made it a point, when- 
ever the opportunity presented itself to fall into discussion 
with a group of people not previously known to me and who 
did not know me to have any connection with aeronautics, to 
turn the conversation to the subject of air travel, and to seek 
their reactions on the future use of the airplane as an ordi- 
nary means of conveyance by ordinary men and women 
traveling for business or pleasure. There has been but little 
point in making repeated trials of that sort, for they all give 
the same results. Everyone agrees, however great or small his 
knowledge of the subject may be, that it is inevitable that 
the airplane will become an important vehicle of transport 
within a very few years. In fact, many of those whose opin- 
ions have been formed by a process of absorption, without 
conscious study, go much further than anyone now connected 
with aeronautics would care to go, and talk blithely of the re- 
placement of the railway train by the airship. Despite all 
this optimism, however, there is always a qualifying phrase. 
Always my informant says: “Sure, in twenty years everybody 
will be traveling by air, but not me.” That is the problem of 
air transport today. That is the situation which must be 
overcome, Air transport will be a success in America when 
the general public stops talking of it in a general way and 
considers it as something personal to them, when the carrying 
of passengers by air ceases to be regarded as an achievement 
having about as much practical importance to the non-tech- 
nical man as a photograph of an eclipse to prove the Einstein 
theory, and comes to be considered as a direct and common- 
place convenience to that same practical man. 

What is the source of this prejudice against travel by air? 
Why this unreasoning fear, as it seems to those who have 
flown themselves, of getting away from the ground? 


The Question of Safety 


The first and the most powerful source of the hesitancy 
with which air transport is regarded is undoubtedly its sup- 
posed danger, a danger which is multiplied manifold in the 
public mind. To the general subconscious feeling that getting 
up in the air is a very uncertain thing is added a more con- 
erete fear based on the reading of multitudinous accounts of 
airplane accidents and on a very general ignorance of the 
amount of flying that is done without the slightest mishap to 
the airplane or the discomfort of the passenger. The ease 
and rapidity with which the safe and sane use of the airplane 
is forgotten is really astounding. The Air Mail first began 
to operate in 1918. Since 1920 it has been covering the whole 
breadth of the continent twice each day, covering nearly 
2,000,000 mi. a year with almost perfect regularity and with 
amazing freedom from mischanece. The amount of traffic 
handled during the history of the service is roughly a million 
ton miles with mail, yet on Aug. 25, 1923, I saw, in the most 
widely circulated paper of one of the largest cities in America 
the startling headline “Air Mail Now an Actual Fact”. If 
five years of unbroken success has been so readily forgotten 
by the press, what is to be expected from the casual reader? 

D'seussion of the subject. with a great many citizens of 
Various parts of the country has led me regretfully to the 
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startling conclusion that not one American business man in 
four has any idea that the Air Mail is now in regular opera- 
tion and that some part of his own mail is traveling by 
airplane. In the face of such indifference to the present, the 
attempt to arouse interest by giving circulation to roseate 
prophecies of the future seems rather futile. The story of 
the actual performances of the airplane at the present time, 
however, should be set forth unremittingly by*these who want 
to see the future possibilities have a fair chance to develop. 
The only propaganda that is needed is a propaganda of facts 
based on attamments alreaay arrived at and demonstrated. 

I do not wish to introduce any very extended tables of 
statistics, but all figures which can be brought together agree 
in indicating that the special hazard of air transport resides 
primarily in poor maintenance, poor piloting, or poor air- 
plane design, and not in the inherent nature of flight. The 
accidents on the Air Mail Service are so few that they can 
virtually be deemed non-existent, although that service oper- 
ates under conditions which would be deemed impossible by 
any passenger-carrying air line in the world. Certain of the 
European lines have a comparable safety record. In England 
there has been but one accident involving serious injury to 
a passenger on any commercial line in the last two and a 
half years, during which time nearly 5,000,000 passenger miles 
have been flown. A Dutch company has covered over 1,000,- 
000 airplane miles without a serious accident, and at least one 
of the French lines also has a perfectly clear record. It is 
impossible to maintain as yet that the airplane is as safe as 
the railway train, but safety is a relative term, and the danger 
of air travel today is so small under proper conditions that 
it need not be a factor in anyone’s decision for or against the 
use of that service. 


The Value of Statistics 


The general public will not, however, be converted to air 
transport by statistics. The statistics which have been pro- 
duced during the last five years to prove the beauties of air 
transport, if laid end to end, would reach from the surface 
of Broadway higher than Lieutenant Macready’s altitude 
record, but the direct effect on the income of those who seek to 
operate airplanes has been lamentably small. 

The public will use the airplane when satisfied that time 
can be saved and that safety can be counted upon, and the 
only way to satisfy the public on those points is by the opera- 
tion of airplanes. No amount cf theorizing will be of any 
assistance. The literature of the early part of the last century 
bristles with proofs that the railway was regarded at its ini- 
tiation with quite as much disfavor as the airplane is regarded 
today, but the railway had the advantage that the rails were 
always there and served as a permanant reminder of the 
stability of the enterprise, whereas the airplane passes and is 
gone and leaves but a fleeting impression. We find ourselves 
traveling in a cirele, which if not to be described as vicious 
is at least a sorrowful one for those who seek to develop air 
transport, for the airplane must be operated on a large scale 
for a considerable time to gain public confidence, and it is 
difficult to find a large amount of capital to support an un- 
dertaking which is to devote the early part of its history to 
gaining public confidence rather than to making a profit. 
There is very little travel by air today and there will be very 
little so long as the public idea of an air line comprises one 
small airplane traveling each day on each of three or four 
short routes in the United States. It is a dangerous specu- 
lation to make where no proof ean be given, but it is my 
belief at least that it would actually be easier to find passen- 
gers for twenty ten-passenger airplanes each day between 
New York and Washington after the line had been operating 
for six months on that seale than it would be to find passen- 
gers to fill three four-passenger machines between the same 
points and after the same period. Bulk of traffic is in itself 
a powerful argument. It seems in itself to give assurance 
of safety, and it appeals to that instinct to follow the crowd 
which is nearly universal. 

In speaking of the advantages which would result from 
large scale operation, I have made no mention of economy, 
but that of course is obvious. The maintenance of ground 
engineering and mechanical staffs at two or three or more 
fields for the purpose of welcoming one or two airplanes 
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every twenty-four hours is a procedure entirely outside the 
realm of practical business. It finds no parallel except in 
the handling of ocean liners at their ports and the need which 
exists there for a few units of very large size and operated 
at comparatively infrequent intervals is not duplicated in con- 
nection with the airplane. 


“Selling” Air Transport 


A reasonably early escape from these difficulties seems 
possible only if air transport can be “sold” to a portion of 
the financial community, or if direct support is secured from 
the government. It is conceivable that there may arise a 
group of men of such vision, such courage, and such financial 
strength that they will assume the hazard of promoting a 
really strong air transport company and keeping it on its 
feet during a transitional and developmental period of which 
the exact length cannot be predicted. The impossibility of 
success with small capital has been demonstrated. What com- 
mcreial flying needs now in this country is backers of the 
stamp of Harriman or of the original builders of the trans- 
continental railways. A large investment should show great 
ultimate returns after the public sentiment turns, where a 
small investment will never return anything but losses under 
existing conditions. 


If no patrons for commercial flying are found to risk losses 
for a few years in the hope of later reaping rewards com- 
mensurately great, it follows that the government is the only 
hope. What European governments have already done is now 
fairly well known. All of the great states and many of the 
small ones are granting direct subsidies, subsidies which are 
in some cases, as already mentioned, of such generosity that 
the revenue from the passenger fares and from express matter 
is negligible in comparison. One French line during 1921 
actually received more than 95 per cent of its total gross 
revenue in the form of direct subsidy payments. 

There is no thought of direct subsidy in the United States. 
The ultimate benefit of such a grant is very questionable, and 
the spirit of the American people seems overwhelmingly op- 
posed to undertaking experiments in that direction. That, 
however, does not obviate the possibility of governmental 
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assistance extended through the provision of ground organi- 
zation facilities and in certain other directions. It goes with. 
out saying that the laying out of landing fields is a funetion 
of government, either national or local. Beyond that, hoy. 
ever, there is opportunity to carry on still further the mog 
notable non-military aeronautic. undertaking that has yet 
developed in this country and at the same time to stimulate 
the carriage of passengers and express by air, in the lett 
of contracts for the handling of air mail. The Steenerson pjjj 
introduced, but not passed, in the last Congress authorizes the 
Postmaster General to let such contracts to private parties 
If that bill passes and the contracts are awarded, the fortunate 
bidders will be guaranteed a certain definite income whieh yi] 
enable them to keep operating and carrying mail and they 
will be able at the same time to go in quest of express and 
passenger business. The effect will be far better than that 
of a direct subsidy, and the possibility of securing mail eop. 
tracts may readily serve as the very stimulus needed to bring 
into commercial flying more of those far-seeing financiers the 
need for whom has already been suggested. 

There is only one respect in which the results of contract 
mail carrying might prove unfortunate. It woul! be very 
much to be regretted if the desire to avoid sectionalism should 
lead to spreading the contracts out too thinly. The maximum 
effect can be secured by concentrating on one section of the 
country after another and by converting the people of each 
locality in turn by giving them a large-scale and continuons 
object lesson of the possibilities in the commercial use of 
aircraft. Something of the sort seems already to have been 
accomplished in Florida by three winters of intensive flying, 
and perhaps progress is being made elsewhere. Progress 
can best be insured, however, by the concentration of effort. 
Forty-eight lines running out of a single large city in various 
directions would have a far greater effect on the total use of 
air transport on the nation as a whole than would one line 
in each of the forty-eight states. That is a lesson which has 
been learned in Europe, where the enterprises which stood by 
themselves, running only on a small scale, have been smothered 
to give way to others of transcontinental scope, all concen- 
trated around a capital city which seemed the best possible 
center of interest in the future use of aircraft. 





An Interesting Controversy 


A controversy that has been smoldering for months has 
flamed up between the two branches of service aviation and 
threatens to find its way into Congress this winter. 

It centers at present over the insistence of the Army Air 
Service that one or both of the two giant rigid airships of the 
Navy, the U.S.S. Shenandoah and the ZR3, nearing com- 
pletion in Germany, be allocated to the Army fliers, a pro- 
posal just as insistently fought by Naval Aeronautics. 


A Vital Question 

Back of this, however, is a much more vital question, the 
solution of which is essential to the national defense and will 
have a direct bearing on the future appropriations and de- 
velopment of aviation in the two services. It is based on the 
contention of the Air Service of the Army that it should be 
charged with all coastal protection, including coastal patrol, 
and on this basis argues that rigid airships should be part 
of its military equipment. 

Months ago the Joint Army and Navy Board undertook 
the work of formulating a concrete program for coast defense 
in the light of the development in the last few years of 
aviation. After a comprehensive study and investigation it 
has practically completed its report which is ready for sub- 
mission for approval to Secretary Weeks and Secretary 
Denby and possibly the President. 

While nothing official has been given out regarding the 
board’s findings it is understood that it will establish a 
definite policy that will meet with the approval of both sides, 
with the exception of the extremists, and will clearly locate 
the responsibility of the various branches of the service and 
provide for the closest cooperation. 

For a time a bitter controversy threatened. The proposal 
advanced by the Air Service enthusiasts was that the entire 





defense of the coastal area be turned over to them. They 
claim that bombing tests at sea and test mobilization flights 
have demonstrated that land planes can operate for scores of 
miles off-shore and can successfully protect this strip of water 
which includes the coastal shipping lines. 

Had this contention been sustained to the limit by the 
board, it would have left Naval Aviation with no shore bases 
with the exception of the one at Pensacola and in effect would 
have confined naval air activities to training and shipboard 
activities. This made little headway as it obviously would 
have reduced Naval Aviation to an impossible state. In some 
quarters the proposal was looked upon as a part of the cam- 
paign that has long been waged for a separate Air Service 
similar to that in England the success of which has nearly 
disrupted the Royal Navy. 

The board’s final solution of the problem is understood to 
provide for the maximum development of Naval Aviation for 
fleet operation with the necessary shore establishments, and 
the Air Service’s operations in defense of the coast 
hostile attack. It definitely fixes the status of each, but pro- 
vides for the cooperation necessitated by the limitations of 
each branch. 


The Airship Conflict 7 

The conflict which is coming to a head over the two rigid 
airships was initiated primarily by the Air Service, but % 
now supported by the Army. It has been brewing for mally 
months and has threatened to break out openly at various 
times during the construction in Germany of the ZR3. 

In the Navy there is a wide diversity of opinion as to F 
military value of lighter-than-air ships. In fact neither 
the civilian heads can be classed as enthusiasts and Oe 
cipal opposition to the Army proposal comes from 48 
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Aviation. It is generally conceded, however, that the rigids 
sre ideal for long distance scouting and observation work with 
the fleet even in their present stage of development, and are 
therefore of great value to the Navy. : 
From the viewpoint of naval air officials there is little 
reason from a military viewpoint why the Army should have 
any cognizance over rigid airships. They claim that their 
only possible advantageous use by the Army would be in 
«mnection with an invasion of this country through Canada 
or Mexico and the “lay of the land” in both countries is such 
that heavier-than-air craft would serve to much better 


se. 
Me primary functions of rigid airships from a military 
int of view are long distance scouting and coastal patrol 
work, and they believe there is every reason, both military and 
national, why these functions should be under the control of 
the Navy. As they see it, no sound reason can be advanced 
why the Shenandoah should be turned over to the Army. 

Searecely less reasonable, they claim, are the pleas for the 
7R3. The Army’s claim dates back to its original efforts to 
obtain rigid airships from Germany as a part of the repar- 
ations due the United States government from Germany, but 
the Navy’s argument is that both services were doing the same 
thing, in fact for a time working jointly. 

Eventus!ly the State Department, which had an important 
part in the original negotiations which finally secured the 
1R3, definitely assigned the project of inspection and delivery 
of the Zeppelin to the Navy and it is a matter of record that 
confidentia! State Department dispatches stated that the ship 
should be incorporated in the naval establishment. As a re- 
sult the department appropriated necessary funds, none of 
the money spent coming from the Army. 

Summed up the contention advanced by Naval Aviation is 
that, as the whole program of rigid airship development in 
this country was turned over to the Navy by the Aeronautic 
Board, the Joint Board and approved by the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, the Navy should have at 
least one year’s untrammeled handling of the two big rigids. 
In this time it is believed it will be possible to formulate a 
final decision as to the real military value such ships have for 
the Navy and to gain important data as to their value for 
commercial use. 





“Aviation and the Navy” 
A Letter from Alexander McAdie 


Editor, AVIATION 

In AviaTION, Nov. 12, 1923, page 604-5, there is an article 
by Capt. L. McNamee, U.S.N. on “Aviation and the Navy.” 
It may be regarded as an authoritative statement of the Navy’s 
point of view regarding aviation. 

Far be it from me to question the judgment of one who 
has been in the Navy thirty-five years, who has had wide ex- 
perience and who doubtless is fully aware of the following 
facts, which however seem to run counter to the statement 
that “the battleship still stands the backbone of every country’s 
Naval defense.” 

let us study the attempt of the British Fleet to force the 
passage of the Dardanelles in February 1915, or the attempt 
4 month later by the combined British-French Fleet, to run 
through the Straits. 

Now—Constantinople, it will be admitted, was the strategic 
prize of the whole war. Its possession by the Allies prob- 
ably would have ended the war three years earlier. Twice the 
battleships hammered the forts; and in the last attempt, the 
feet reeled back shattered, for the drifting mines did deadly 
work and the Inflexible, the Ocean, the Irresistible, the 
Gaulois and the Bouvet, floating fortresses, did not “stand 
up and take it” but went up first and then went down. 

Even with a host of mine sweepers, the Straits could not 
be forced, for the small movable shore batteries could not 
be silenced by the fire of the fleet; and hence the channel re- 
mained mined, death to any battleship attempting to enter. 

So the fleet failed and the Army was then called upon to 
vm the heights that dominated the Narrows; in brief to make 
it possible for the fleet to get through. 

But this was not all. The wind gods can kick up angry 
“as in the Aegean; and standing in near the east coast is not 
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healthier for battleships than it is for a transport, when Lips 
—the southwester—lets loose. Since the fall of Troy, sailor- 
men in the Aegean have had a wholesome respect for wind 
and weather near the Straits. And so we find the fleet standing 
well out to sea—and at times for a period of days. A wise 
precaution, for a ship that sails away may live to fight some 
other day, if the submarines don’t get it. 

The Commanding General of the Expedition, Sir Ian 
Hamilton, a tried and sagacious soldier, for awhile was 
aboard the flagship—the Queen Elizabeth, the latest word in 
battleship construction. He then shifted to the Arcadian. 

On May 13, the sea was calm and the night foggy. Some- 
how a Turkish torpedo boat slipped out, destroyed the 
Goliath and returned. A revised version of a story we have 
all heard, only the pebble is now a torpedo. Worse was to 
follow. A hostile periscope was sighted off Gaba Tepé and 
away went every transport full steam ahead for the sheltered 
harbor of Mudros. This was pleasant of course for the Army 
ashore. Dignity and the traditions of the service held the 
warships for some hours but the uneasiness grew, and there 
were those who doubted the faith so strongly preached for 
years, the faith that proclaimed battleships as the backbone 
of national defence—the warship that could stand up and be 
hit and hit back. It is not pleasant to say, but the truth is 
that both Kitchener and Churchill—the old-time soldier and 
deepwater sailor, did not grasp the importance of airplane 
and submarine. Kitchener actually left the whole matter of 
airplanes to the Navy. 

To the men of the Fleet, however, it was rather clearly 
demonstrated that one hit, if rightly placed, was enough; and 
the fellow who was hit might not be (in fact generally was 
not) able to run away. The nervousness spread even to the 
Commander-in-Chief, for he wrote in his diary: 

“The submarine scare is full on. The beastly things have 
frightened us more than all the Turks and all their German 
guns.” 

There was reason for anxiety. The Triumph and the 
Majestic tasted the sting of the torpedo and went to the bot- 
tom. No longer could the Admiral guarantee protection. 
Temporarily he lashed a freighter to each side of the 
Arcadian. This was like tieing a pillow to a prize fighter, 
before and behind. One of the freighters was loaded with, 
let us say cheese; and Sir Ian, who did not lack a sense of 
humor, said that the Admiral had succeeded in cutting off his 
light and air; and reminded him of the answer of the famous 
Mr. Pigg, when Mr. Jorrocks awoke him and asked him to 
look out the window and say what kind of a morning it was 
for the hunt. Now Mr. Pigg opened a cupboard by mistake 
and made the reply that “it was hellish dark and smelled of 
cheese.” 

Of course it is quite possible that a sailorman can view 
with equanimity and a straight face a discomforted Army man 
afloat. Headquarters soon moved ashore. 

Meanwhile the battleships, the Admiral in the lead in the 
Lord Nelson, zig-zagged as gracefully as they could and made 
for the nearest protected harbor. But mark! there is no pro- 
tected harbor, where an air bomber is concerned. In the air, 
every place is an open port. You cannot screen a battleship 
from above. And as for zig-zagging, it might amuse but 
couldn’t confuse the airmen. 

It may be the proper point of view, that “he who hits and 
runs away, does not win a fight;” but some of us doubt it, for 
we do not see how the fellow who gets hit and has to be taken 
away, can win the fight either. 

Incidentally it may be worth mentioning that at this very 
time, when the battleships were skedaddling, the Senior Aero- 
graphic Officer (he had only five planes, all single seat 
scouters) said, “Give us 30 two-seaters, 24 bombers, 40 pilots 
and 500 men, and we’ll take the Peninsula by ourselves; and 
the rest of the outfit can go to France.” 

He may have been over sanguine; but with a base at Mudros 
and an efficient air force, he could have terrvrized the Turks. 
Certainly the element of surprise, the significant factor in the 
equation of success, would not have been eliminated as was 
the case after the first bombardment by the Fleet in February. 
This was the real reason why the Dardanelles Campaign failed. 


ALEXANDER McApIE£ 
Director, Blue Hill Observatory, Readville, Mass., Nov. 23, 1923 
























































Two Pioneers of American Naval Aeronautics 


Comdr. J. C. Hunsaker, U.S.N., and Comdr. H. C. Richardson, U.S.N. 


In view of the remarkable strides made by American Nava 
Aviation during the present year, it is timely to give here 
brief biographical sketches of the two naval officers who have 
borne a very large share in this accomplishment—Comdr. 

Richardson. 


J. C. Hunsaker and Comdr. H. C. 


Commander Hunsaker 
Comdr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, (CC), U.S.N.. 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 


who left the 
Nov. 23, to sail for 


Aireraft Division, Bureau of Construction and Repair Navy 
Department, and under the Chief Constructor’s direction Was 
responsible for the carrying out of the Naval aireratt program 
in the framing of which, as a member of the Joint Army and 
Navy Technical Board, in 1917, he assisted. To Commander 
Hunsaker belongs the konor of designing the first moder 
airship produced in this country, as well as the C and D elas 
nonrigid airships, and the rigid ZR1, now the Shenandoah 
He also designed together with Comdrs, Holden C. Richardson 











Hunsaker, 
U.S.N. (C.C.) 


Comdr. J. C. 




















Comdr. H. C. Richardson, 
U.S.N. (C.C.) 











London, England, where he has been appointed Asst. Naval 
Attaché at the American Embassy, was born at Creston, Lowa, 
in 1886, the son of Walter J. Hunsaker and Alma L. (Clarke) 
Hunsaker. He received his early education in the public 
schools of Detroit and Saginaw, Mich., and from 1904-08 at- 
tended the U. S. Naval Academy. During the year 1908 he 
sailed as a Midshipman in the U. 8S. Navy. From 1909-12, 
he took a post graduate course in Naval Architecture at the 
Mass. Inst. of Tech., and in 1912 was appointed Assistant 
Shop Superintendent at the Boston Navy Yard. 

Commander Hunsaker’s activities in aeronautics began in 
1913, when he studied aerodynamics abroad. Returning to the 
United States, he was engaged from 1914-16 as Instructor 
in Aeronautical Engineering and Research in Aerodynamics, 
at the Mass. Inst. of Tech. Application of the results of 
aerodynamic research in the design of American aircraft was 
initiated by Commander Hunsaker, first by his translating 
and making available Ejiffel’s work, “Resistance of the Air,” 
and later by erecting the first wind tunnel at the Mass. Inst. 
of Tech. Under his direction, original research was conducted 
at the Mass. Inst. of Tech., and the findings were put at the 
disposal of American aircraft builders. He also trained in 
aeronautical engineering many groups of graduate engineers, 
who, when the United States entered the war in 1917, were 
placed in charge of the technical services of the Army and 
Navy and the A.E.F. air forces. 

From 1916-21 Commander Hunsaker had charge of the 
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and George C. Westervelt, the NC type of flying boat which 
was the first aireraft to fly across the Atlantic Ocean. In 
recognition of his distinguished services, Commander Hun- 
saker was awarded the Navy Cross. 

In addition to translating Eiffel’s work, Commander Hun- 
saker has written the following books: “Stable Biplane Ar- 
rangements,” “Aerodynamic Properties of the Triplane” and 
“Aeroplane Stability.” He is a member of the American 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, American 
Physical Society, Hon. Fellow of the Royal Aeronautical So- 
ciety of Great Britain, U. S. Naval Institute and the Army 
and Navy Club. 


Commander Richardson 


Comdr. Holden C. Richardson, (CC), U.S.N., who has been 
appointed to fill the place left vacant by Commander Hun- 
saker in the Design Section of the Bureau of Aeronautics, was 
Chief Engineer of the Naval Aircraft Factory at the time of 
his appointment. Commander Richardson is the son o 
William A. Richardson and Elmira J. (Douty) Richardson. 
He was born at Shamokin, Pa., Dee. 7, 1878. After gradua- 
ting from the Shamokin High School in 1896, he entered the 
U. S. Naval Academy, from which he graduated in 1901. 
From 1901 until 1904, Commander Richardson sailed as a 
officer in the U. S. Navy. For three years subsequently he 
attended the Mass. Inst. of Tech. He was then appointed 
Asst. Supt. of Construction, at Newport News, where he 
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mained from 1907-11. From then until 1921, his activities 
were: 1911-16, Naval Constructor, Philadelphia Navy Yard; 
1916-17, Bureau of Construction and Repair, Aviation; 1917- 
19, Construction Officer, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. ; 
1919, Superintendent, Construction Bureau, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
1919-21, Chief Engineer, Naval Aircraft Factory, Phila- 
delphia. 

Commander Richardson has been prominently identified 
with aeronauties as a pilot and engineer since 1912. He was 
an outstanding figure in the transatlantic flight of the NC 
flying boats, a type of aircraft he helped to design, by acting 
as 2ssistant pilot of the NC3 on its historic overwater flight 
fron Roekaway, N. Y., to Plymouth, England. Commander 
Richardson has been on duty at the following stations: San 
Diego, Annapolis, Hammondsport, Pensacola, Washington, 
Buffalo, Rockaway and Philadelphia. For his meritorious 
services he received the Navy Cross. The Portuguese govern- 
ment. in recognition of the notable part he played in the 
American transatlantic flight expedition, named him an Officer 
of the Tower and Sword, Portugal. He is rated as Naval 
Aviator No. 13, U. S. Navy. He is a member of the following 
clubs: Army and Navy Club (Wash.) and Naval Architects 
and \larine Engineers. 


The National Guard Air Service 


The annual report of the Chief of the Militia Bureau, just 
published, lists the National Guard Air Service units federally 
recogiized on June 30, 1923, as follows: 





Enlisted 
Officers. men. 
101st Observation Squadron, Boston, Mass. ................ 17 84 
192nd Observation Squadron, Photo Section and Air Intelli- 
gence Sectiom, Bow Tee Geer .sincaccsccrcosescscess 13 112 
104th Observation Squadron, Photo Section and Air Intelli- 
gence Get, TR IS on wk 6 cuba tadcdcdadewesan 19 97 
109th Observation Squadron, Photo Section and Air Intelli- 
gence Geetha, Gi, Fee, Me od a6 cbs ncecdecséctvens 17 119 
111th Observation Squadron, Photo Section and Air Intelli- 
gence. Basie, Tes, TRS. i o/b hdd & 6d Kk OED oo e'bs 19 98 
113th Observation Squadron, Kokomo, Ind. ............... 25 139 
114th Observation Squadron and Photo Section, Birmingham, 
MB. 6a ie bce SA EOE FE Cee a ae ae 19 90 
136th Observation Squadron, (corps troops) Nashville, Tenn. 15 95 
SO. 620 Gadteedawadsinss dead nktedeamnt tess 144 834 


The strength figures cited above show a gain of § officers 
and 191 enlisted men over the figures for June 30, 1922. 

Only one new squadron was recognized in the past fiscal 
year, the 111th Observation Squadron, 36th Division, but two 
corps squadrons covered by last year’s report have been trans- 
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ferred to a divisional status. The 135th Squadron in Alabama 
became the 114th Squadron for assignment to the 39th Divis- 
ion, and the 137th Squadron in Indiana was transferred to the 
38th Division and changed its designation to the 113th Ob- 
servation Squadron. 

The observation squadron pertaining to the 43rd Division 
was, in accordance with an agreement between the State 
authorities, transferred from Rhode Island to Connecticut, 
and the latter State promises the prompt organization of this 
unit. The States of Michigan, Illinois, and Colorado are also 
working to present observation squadrons for Federal recog- 
nition during the fiscal year 1924. These units will function 
with the 32nd, 33rd, and 45th Divisions, respectively. The 
State of South Carolina has taken over from North Carolina 
the organization of the air service for the 30th Division, and 
it is hoped that these units may be formed during 1924. 

The training of the National Guard Air Service units during 
the past fiscal year has not progressed uniformly, due mainly 
to differences in the ages of squadrons, and to the fact that 
some States have only recently received their flying equipment. 

With the limited funds available it is impossible to supply 
the divisional squadrons of the National Guard with service 
type airplanes, but it is the desire of the Militia Bureau that 
National Guard squadrons in their flying training so develop 
their pilots that all may qualify on service type airplanes 
during the annual encampments. This has been fully ac- 
complished by one squadron and partially, by several others. 

At the request of the Chief of the Militia Bureau, the Chief 
of Air Service has established an annual four-months’ course 
of primary flying instruction for National Guard officers who 
are physically qualified and who are under 30 years of age. 
It is hoped that, as war-trained pilots gradually drop out, 
their replacement will be effected through this school. Five 
vacancies in each class of flying cadets are also held by the 
Chief of Air Service for each National Guard Squadrons. It 
is believed that this will also aid the replacement of flying 
personnel. National Guard pilots have averaged more than 
one hour each per week’s flying time, in addition to approxi- 
mately 15 hr. each during the summer encampments. 

The units are carrying on both organizational and individual 
training for officers and men. The individual training is con- 
ducted by means of lectures and shop and field work in ad- 
dition to military training. The aim in the individual training 
of the enlisted men is the development of all the specialists 
necessary for the efficient functioning of a divisional Air 
Service. The training of the flying personnel embraces prac- 
tice in all types of flight missions performed by divisional 
Air Service. 








—s Vertical and Horizontal Flight | 











point. 


Left, M. Etienne Oehmichen, inventor and pilot of the helicopter bearing his name, in the pilot’s seat—Right, the machine in 
horizontal flight during trials held at Les Breuils, France where the helicopter covered a circular course, returning to its starting 
The flight was made at an average height of from 1/0 to 1/5 ft. 
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Secretary Denby’s Annual Report 


1n his annual report to the President, the Secretary of the 
Navy devotes a great deal of attention to Naval Aviation. 
Some of the more important facts follow. 

“The completion of the ZR1, christened the Shenandoah, 
gives us an airship which in size and range of operation is 
unexcelled by any in existence. The completion in Germany, 
under international agreement, free of cost to the United 
States, of another dirigible of the same general size and type, 
now under construction, will give us two of these huge ships 
of the air, the latter to be used to demonstrate the commercial, 
while the Shenandoah is to be used to determine the military 
value of such a ship. Aviation has made notable strides in 
America during the year, and in this the Navy has taken a 
leading part. The winning of the Pulitzer cup in St. Louis 
and the contests on Long Island, where naval lieutenants made 
the fastest flights ever made by man, are examples of achieve- 
ments in this country. The winning by naval fliers of the 
Schneider cup races in England was the most striking victory 
of American aviators abroad. Of the 35 records held by the 
United States. the Navy has made 23. It is a matter of pride 
to us that so many world’s records have been made by naval 
aviators flying in Navy planes. 

“In the winter maneuvers held off Panama this year the 
aircraft squadrons, scouting fleet, covered 15,000 mi. in 
scouting operations with the fleet. This was accomplished 
after the air squadrons, consisting of eighteen scouting planes, 
had flown to Panama from their base at Hampton Roads, 
demonstrating the mobility of these units. It was especially 
praiseworthy that after the long flight from the United States, 
these planes were ready in 24 hr. for fleet work. 

“The use of aircraft for spotting the gunfire of battleships 
has been practiced throughout the gunnery year, and steady 
improvement has been made in this important function of 
naval aviation. 

U.S.S. Langley, as an experimental airplane carrier, has 
operated with marked success and has furnished the means 
to test proposed solutions of numerous and difficult problems 
incident to the completion of the two aircraft carriers au- 
thorized. 


Aircraft for Fleet Service 


“Before the first of the calendar year, eight battleships and 
five cruisers will be equipped with aircraft and with cata- 
pults for launching planes from their decks. 

“The practicability of carrying aircraft on battleships has 
been clearly demonstrated, and airplanes are now a part of 
the equipment of four of these ships. They have been used 
to good effect in scouting operations and in spotting gunfire. 
Squadrons of torpedo planes have engaged in practical maneu- 
vers with battleships, and in the first torpedo-plane practice 
ever held, seventeen torpedoes were launched at battleship 
formation, and made perfect runs. 

“Considerable progress has been made in reducing to stand- 
ard forms types of aircraft which are suitable for fleet oper- 
ations, and it may now be said that a standard type for every 
class of naval aviation operations has been evolved. 

“Examples of these types are had in the fighting plane, 
which has been produced for shipboard use; the observation 
plane, that has been developed for scout cruisers, and the 
submarine plane for use on board submarines. 

“Power plant development for aircraft has been stressed 
with unusual emphasis in the Navy development program and 
this with good purpose, for aircraft performance is primarily 
based upon reliability and performance of aircraft engines. 
In this field, the Navy Department, through the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, has produced in conjunction with private enter- 
prises, engines of proved performance for every class of duty. 

“Since the close of the war, every effort has been made by 
the Navy Department to equip the fleet at sea with an ade- 
quate air force. The rapid development of aviation to its 
present point of commanding importanee has required that 
due attention be given to this new development in order to 
maintain the naval forces in a state of efficiency and readiness. 

“During the past three years the problems of developing 
fleet aviation, which have involved development of aircraft 
that can operate from ships, as effective scouts, bombing 
planes, torpedo planes, fighting planes, airships, have been 
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met and solved. This period may be considered as an ex. 
perimental period and the net result has been an accumulation 
of knowledge and data on which to base future policy. 

“The fleet must have aircraft in order to operate efficiently, 
It must be capable of defending itself against attack from 
the air; it must have available facilities for gaining informa. 
tion, such as is afforded by aerial scouts; it must have air 
units capable of offensive operations; and it must have this 
equipment in sufficient quantities to render it a well rounded 
naval establishment. 

“The personnel situation in Naval Aviation is one which 
may be viewed with concern. During the past year there has 
been an increase of twelve aviators, while the amount of 
flying has been increased one-third more than in 1922. This 
inerease in operations represents only the beginning of fleet 
aviation activities. It is evident that increased personne! must 
be forthcoming in order to provide for the expansion of 
naval aviation to its proportionate relationship to the fleet. 

“The situation with regard to naval aviation reserve is 
very much to be deplored. At present there are but 210 
aviators in the Reserve Force. In the event of war there 
would be no time to train aviation pilots to meet the im- 
mediate need that will exist. This class of personnel is one 
requiring training over a comparatively long period of time 
to thoroughly develop proficiency in the work which they are 
required to do. 

“Extensive as have been the operations of aireraft with the 
fleet, they have only been by way of indicating the type of 
service that must be performed by aviation in conjunction 
with fleet operations. Naval aviation should be expanded to 
the point where it is adequate for its service ashore and afloat. 
In order to accomplish this, provision should be made for in- 
creased equipment, additional personnel, and an adequate 
reserve. It is the purpose and the policy of the Navy De- 
partment to accomplish these ends. 

“The successful employment of aircraft with the fleet 
during the past year and the successful operations of the 
U.S.S. Langley emphasize the necessity for development of 
the fleet air force to adequate proportions. There are oper- 
ating and building at the present time less than one-half of 
the aireraft which are necessary for the peace-time comple- 
ment of the Navy. More than one-third of the airplanes which 
are in operation are from the war stock more than five years 
old and are reaching the age at which their operation becomes 
dangerous. 

“To met this situation, the Navy Department has laid down 
a five-year building program which, if approved by Congress 
and supported by the necessary appropriations, will provide 
aireraft in sufficient numbers and of appropriate types to 
adequately serve the fleet.” 





Comic Relief 


In a recent issue of The Aeroplane of London, C. G. Grey 
tells a very funny story on how the Royal Air Force ac- 
quired its present badge, an eagle with outspread wings, which 
incidentally looks very much like the badge of the Royal 
Italian Air Force. He writes as follows: 

“When the Naval Wing of the Royal Flying Corps was 
formed in 1912, it wanted something to stick on its Navy 
uniforms to differentiate it from the ordinary Navy. It did 
not want to use the extended wings of the Military Wing of 
the R.F.C., for they were worn by soldiers, who were regard 
as one degree worse than the Navy proper. So it looked for 
a device of its own. 

“The officer commanding the Naval Wing was Capt. Murray 
Sueter, R.N., of the Air Department, the Admiralty. And it 
so happened that the charming wife of Captain Sueter (now 
an Admiral and a M.P.—horrid fate) had a very pretty 
brooch, an eagle with outspread wings. And that brooch was 
copied and made the official badge of the Naval Wing, R.F.C., 
and later of the R.N.A.S., when it was formed, and later 
of the R.A.F. 

“Tt was not till long after the badge had been adopted and 
made official that it became known that the brooch had been 
boufht in Berlin. And so now we know that all through the 
war and right up till today our aviators have been fighting 
under the German eagle.” 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 








Lansing Callan Heads Airships, Inc. 


Lan-ing Callan, who has been prominently identified with 
Ameri an aviation since its early days, has been elected pres- 
ident of Airships, Inc., of Hammondsport, N. Y., in place of 
Chars C. Witmer, who resigned on account of ill health. 
“Mr. Callan is one of the early American pilots, having 
learned to fly in 1911 at the Curtiss school in Hammondsport. 
He was an exhibition pilot, demonstrator and instructor on 
airplanes and seaplanes for the Curtiss company until 1914, 
when he was sent to the Azores as a relief pilot for the 
proposed transatlantic flight of the “America.” When the 
outbre:k of the war prevented this flight, he was appointed 
Curtis- representative in Italy, acting during part of this time 
as an instruetor and patrol pilot for the Italian navy, and 
assistiiy in the organization of the Italian naval flying school 
at Taranto and of the Italian factory for the construction of 
Curtis- machines. In the fall of 1916 he was placed in charge 
of the Curtiss flying school at Buffalo, N. Y., and in the fol- 
lowing winter he was appointed inspector of government air- 
eraft at the Curtiss Co. In February, 1917, Mr. Callan 
joined the U. S. Naval Reserve Force with the rank of 
lieutenant, and after a few months of sea duty he was placed 
in charge of the U. S. naval air stations at Moutchic, Le 
Croisic and Ile Tudy, France. In January, 1918, he was 
placed in charge of training of naval air personnel in England, 
France and Italy, and in April of that year, having in the 
meantime been promoted to the rank of lieutenant commander, 
he was put in command of the U. S. naval air forces in Italy, 
which post he held close up to the Armistice, when he was 
designated as aid for aviation in Italy. During the Peace 
Conference, Mr. Callan, promoted to commander, was a mem- 
ber of the American aeronautical committee, and later he was 
appointed as aid to the naval member of the American Avia- 
tion Commission to England, France and Italy. Since his 
resignation from the Navy, in 1920, he was connected with the 
Keuka Industries, Ine., of Hammondsport, N. Y. 

Mr. Witmer, the retiring president of Airships, Inc., will 
continue to serve on the Board of Directors of the firm, the 
membership of which has been increased to five, including, 
beside Mr. Callan, Beckwith Havens, vice president and treas- 
urer, James F. Boyle and Thomas F. Woods of Albany. Mr. 
Woods was elected to the Board simultaneously with the elec- 
tion of Mr. Callan. 

Airships, Ine., have three nonrigid airships of the TC type 


on order from the Army Air Service. 


A Fine Performance 


A fine performance was made off Raritan Bay, Nov. 23 by 
the new Aeromarine all-metal-hull flying boat when it took 
off after a 65 see. run, in a 15 mi. wind, carrying 3,445 lb. of 
useful load, representing 47.2 per cent of the gross weight of 
the machine. This is apparently a greater useful load than 
has ever before been flown from the water in a flying boat 
equipped with a single Liberty motor. 

C. J. Zimmerman: was the pilot on this flight. Among the 
six passengers was Paul G. Zimmerman, chief engineer of the 
Aeromarine Plane & Motor Co., who stated that if this useful 
load were converted into fuel, with two passengers, the boat 
would be capable of flying 1680 mi. without stop, which would 
make it possible for it to fly around the world. 


Designation of Flying Fields 

The flying field at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., has been 
named “Phillips Field,” in honor of First Lieut. Wendell 
K. Phillips, A.S., who was killed on June 5, 1923, in an air- 
Plane accident at Aberdeen Proving Grounds. 

The flying field at the Middletown Air Intermediate Depot, 
Pa, has been named “Olmstead Field” in honor of First 
Lieut. Robert S. Olmstead, A.S., who was killed in the 
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Gordon Bennett International Balloon Race, Sept. 23, 1925, 
when his balloon was struck by lightning at Nistelrode, 
Holland. 


Kansas City News 
By T. S. Jewett, jr. 

A protest against the small appropriation of $12,500,000 
for the Army Air Service will be made by the Flying Club 
of Kansas City, which adopted resolutions to that effect at 
a meeting held Nov. 12. 

A protest will be made to the budget committee of Congress 
and to each senator and representative of Missouri in Wash- 
ington. 

New officers elected for the Club are as follows: H. O. 
Sheidley, president; Dix Edwards, vice president; and T. S. 
Jewett, jr., secretary treasurer. William Welch and Dale 
Harris were appointed to the executive committee to replace 
Lary Winn and Charles Carpenter. 

After the election Lieut. H. A. Ford of the Army Air Ser- 
vice spoke, stressing the importance of outside influence being 
brought to bear on Congress to prevent the extinction of the 
Air Service. Lieut. James B. Carroll, in charge of Richards 
Field, also was a speaker on the program. 

The weekly luncheons held by the Air Service Reserve 
Officers, at the University Club are proving to be a big suc- 
cess. A good number turn out every week as there is generally 
an attraction for the officers to do so. Last Saturday, Capt. 
F. C. Venn, M.C., the 7th Corps Area Flight Surgeon, con- 
tinued his talk on “Physical Fitness’ in its importance to the 
Air Service. Captain Venn is also conducting the 609 exam- 
inations, at the Armory for the Air Service Reserve Officers 
of Kansas City so as to find out how many are still physically 
fit to take a plane up. So far about four out of fifty odd 
examined have been eliminated. 

Actual flying time for the military at Richards Field last 
month reached a total of 99 hr. 20 min. Fourteen flights were 
made by officers assigned to the General Service Schools at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and twenty-nine flights by the 
A.S.O.R.C., the balance being made by the Regular Army per- 
sonnel stationed at the field. During the month five cross 
country flights were made by Lieut. J. B. Carroll to the fol- 
lowing points: Two to Scott Field, Ill., Fairfield, Ohio, Ft. 
Crook, Neb., and St. Joe, Mo. All other flights were test, 
routine or instruction. This is a fine inerease and if the good 
weather will hold out and Captain Venn will still find healthy 
men here the activities will still go up, as conditions were 
never nicer at the field than they are now. The enlarged 
headquarters and the club room are getting the final coat of 
paint and the fireplace is done. 

Quite a few ships have checked in the past week or so. 
They include the following: Lieuts. H. S. Beaton and L. 8S. 
Andrews, A.S., U.S., in a Martin Bomber en route from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Kelly Field; Victor Dallin from Topeka, 
Kan., in his Hisso-Laird; Harry Crewdson in a L.W.F. from 
Garnet, Kan., Lew Gowers in an LS, on his way to the fac- 
tory; Earl S. Beack from Arkansas City, Kan., in an LS5, 
and L. G. Wilson in a Canuck from Bucklin, Mo. The field 
has gained another pilot in “Shorty” Long from Indepen- 
dence, Mo., with an LS5 who is going to make Richards Field 
his headquarters. Lew Gowers’ new LS5, painted all red, has 
arrived and this Sunday it was the center of some group. 

The first model airway system through Kansas City was in- 
augurated Nov. 20 when Lieut. D. V. Gaffney arrived from 
Kelly Field in an Army transport plane on the second leg of 
a route to St. Louis, Mo. Every Tuesday the airways plane 
will arrive at Richards Field from Kelly Field and finish the 
same day at St. Louis. Wednesdays it will start its return trip 
from there, remaining that night here. Lieut. Max Schneider, 
radio officer of Kelly Field, is to come here next month to ar- 
range for radio communication at the local field. 
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A busy aircraft plant—Visitors inspecting work in processs of assembly and finished planes on the assembly floor of the Glenn 
L. Martin factory at Cleveland, Ohio, during Navy Day celebration 


Aeromarine Plant Almost Inactive 

Within the next few weeks Aeromarine Plane & Motor Co., 
of Keyport, N. J., will have completed the Army contract 
for 25 Martin Bombers. The last two planes on the order are 
now in course of erection. As the result of completion of this 
contract and the fact that the company has no other airplane 
production orders on its books, a large number of skilled 
mechanies have recently been released. Steel patterns, jigs, 
dies and erecting tables used in constructing the Martin 
Bombers, which cost the company thousands of dollars, are 
now idle and occupy a large floor of the plant which it is 
understood will be diverted to other manufacturing purposes 
unrelated to aircraft. It is learned that no provision has been 
made by the Government to utilize or store the production 
fixtures referred to. They are now of no value to the com- 
pany and must be disposed of at salvage prices for serap 
metal and lumber. 

Outside of a small amount of experimental and engineering 
work, the airplane division of the company is practically at a 
standstill. The second of the two night flying mail planes 
ordered by the Post Office Department is now nearly com- 
pleted and the company is doing some very interesting work 
for the Army on a variable camber wing from designs of 
Paul G. Zimmerman, chief airplane engineer. The work ac- 
complished by the company in developing duralumin con- 
struction in the type AMC metal-hull commercial flying boat 
and the night flying mail planes has given them valuable 
experience and exceptional facilities for this kind of work. 

The Aeromarine Airways has completed another season of 
continuous commercial flying between Detroit and Cleveland 
and the boats are now at the Keyport Plant for overhaul while 
awaiting decision as to whether they will be placed in service 
in the South during the winter. 

The motor division of the company, which is housed in a 
modern conerete and steel structure, is engaged in rebuilding 
a number of low compression Liberty engines with new 
cylinder blocks and other parts above the crankease which will 
increase the horsepower from 400 to 450. Work is also going 
ahead on an order for the Aeromarine Model U873 250 hp. 
six eylinder engine for the Navy. 

A considerable part of the Aeromarine plant at Keyport is 
now devoted to building custom bodies for Cadillac auto- 
mobiles. 


Chicago News 
By Otto Klein 

G. W. Gardner and Mr. Rathner, a druggist, greatly en- 
joyed their night flights, taken during the recent full moon. 
They fiew from Black’s field to the Loop district, where Rath- 
ner took some photographs of the brightly illuminated Wrigley 
building. Bon fires were lit to mark the field for the fliers, 
but no landing lights were used. W. W. Meyer, who piloted 
the ship on both trips, landed as smoothly as he does in broad 
daylight. 

The writer, in company with E. B. Heath, flew over the 
football games at the Loyola and Northwestern universities 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 24, displaying an ad and dropping 
leaflets. 

John Huber and LaPierre Cavender, accompanied by 
friends, flew their Canucks to Rockford, Ill., Sunday morning, 
Nov. 25. They spent the day carrying passengers. 

Gus Palmquist has purchased a Curtiss “H” which he will 
modify to take an OX in place of the Hisso. He has leased 
a spacious shop where he will begin work at once. 

There has been considerable fog and smoke hanging over 
the city all week which made flying very unpleasant. For 
this reason there has been little activity at the fields, other 
than the usual passenger carrying and pleasure trips by the 
“owner-pilots.” 


Strenuous Flying 

According to the New York Times, R. F. Conant, a former 
district attorney, and Hanford Warschauer, both of Mil 
waukee, “who with an unidentified woman in an airplane made 
a 2000 ft. plunge to earth” near Waukegan, IIl., recently had 
to pay $10 each because they landed without a permit. The 
woman disappeared after “the erash”—as the Times puts it— 
and the men were arrested when they returned to the plane, 
and held all day by a Sheriff until they paid the fines. _ 

The same newspaper reported that Sergt. Lloyd Hefling, 
of Brooks Field, Tex., was arrested by the military police on 
Nov. 25 on the charge of operating an airplane while intox- 
icated and of transporting liquor in an airplane. Hefling 
erashed into a tree in a San Antonio residence section while 
attempting to land, but he was not hurt.: Witnesses declared 
that a woman leaped from the plane and escaped before the 
police arrived. 
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U. S. ARMY AND NAVY AIR FORCES 








Time Extension for Joining A.S.O,R.C. 


The War Department has extended for one year the period 
in which veterans of the War of 1914-18 are eligible for ap- 
pointient without examination other than physical in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps in a grade not higher than that 
formerly held by them. Notification to that effect has been 
sent to all Corps Area and Department Commanders. 

The previous time limit on this class of appointments ex- 
pired Nov. 11, 1923. This date was fixed in 1920 during 
preparation of the Regulations for the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
which were published Aug. 4, 1921. It was then thought that 
in three years there could be disseminated such information 
concerning the nature and requirements of the Officers’ Re- 
serve (orps that all interested would be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to apply for commissions. 

However, unexpected delays were encountered. The work 
of building up the Organized Reserves was hampered by 
successive réductions of the Regular Army and by curtailed 
appropriatons. As a result, the reception and assignment of 
Reserve Corps officers did not get under way to any consider- 
able extent until 1922, when Regular Army officers were 
assigned to duty with the Organized Reserves. Not until then 
was tonch regained with many of the officers of the World 
War whose contact with the War Department had ceased upon 
their demobilization. 

These officers had found it necessary as a rule to sub- 
ordinate all other interests to that of their re-establishment 
in civil life. Many were not in a position until late in 1922 
to determine whether they could devote the required time to 
further military preparation. The number of applications in 
the past few months is an indication that they are now be- 
coming able to make and desirous of making their services 
available in our new defense system. 

The following table gives the strength at the end of each 
month of this year: 


September 
October 


The total inerease during the present calendar year will 
probably more than double that of 1922. The increase during 
1922 was 6,051. The increase for the first ten months of this 
year totals 9,614 with November promising to be the record 


month, as during the first ten days more than 2,500 appli- 
cations weré received. 

The War Department has concluded, therefore, that an ex- 
tension of the time limit for admission of former officers to 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps without examination other than 
physical will afford opportunity to many World War officers 
whose experience will constitute a valuable asset. to our na- 
tional defense. That these officers are themselves desirous of 
this additional opportunity is indicated by the recommenda- 
tions made by the Reserve Officers’ Association in their annual 
convention at Detroit, Mich. 


Searching for a Lost Reconnaissance Party 


A report recently received from the Hawaiian Department 
tells of a search made by pilots of the 17th Composite Group, 
stationed at Wheeler Field, for a reconnaissance party sent 
out from the 1£th Infantry, consisting of one officer and three 
enlisted men, reported to be missing and probably lost in an 
almost inaccessible region of the Koolau Range. These moun- 
tains are considered as treacherous and impassable as any in 
the Territory of Hawaii, due to continuous low overhanging 
clouds, extremely dense underbrush, constant rain and deep 
perfidious gulches with perpendicular sides. 

On the morning that the Commanding Officer of the 17th 
Composite Group was notified that this reconnaissance party 
was long overdue and was ordered to send out searching planes, 
he had planes in the air 45 min. later. The start was made at 
6.45 a. m., and during the succeeding three days planes were 
continuously flying around the range. Only on a few occasions 
were they able to cross over between the ridge of the range 
and clouds. All oceupants of planes on these missions re- 
ported extremely unfavorable weather conditions, and several 
reported that they had only narrowly escaped crashing. Some 
pilots lost control and dropped hundreds of feet into gulches 
before regaining mastery of their ship. One officer reported 
a single drop of approximately 750 ft. Altogether thirty 
flights were made in three days. 

The report states that the flights were unhesitatingly carried 
on in spite of the difficulties and continued danger, and that 
they were made without incident indicated that the Group 
is well trained and maintained, and is prepared to carry 
out its mission. 

No mention is made as to whether the reconnaissance party 
in question was eventually located. 











Huf-Daland ‘‘Petrel 4” commercial three-seater (190 hp. Wright E2 engine)—a plane of remarkably clean lines, good all- 
round performance and easy maintenance 
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The New World’s Duration Record 


Now that the 37% hr. flight of Lieuts. Lowell L. Smith and 
Jchn P. Richter, A.S. has been recognized by the F.A.I. as 
a new world’s duration record, the following official report 
on this great flight, made to the Chief of Air Service, will be 
of interest. 

“At 5.04.07 a. m. on Aug. 27, 1923, Lieuts. Lowell H. 
Smith, A.S., and J. P. Richter, A.S., in DH4B airplane No. 
63397, Liberty engine No. 31151Y, left the ground at Rockwell 
Field, Calif., for the purpose of making a sustained flight 
of such length of time as would break all existing records for 
endurance. 

“The plane when it left the ground contained the following: 
Gasoline—main tank, 142 gal.; emergency tank, 32 gal.; total 
174 gal. Oil—main tank, 16 gal.; auxiliary tank, 15 gal.; 
total 31 gal. Water—radiator, 18 gal.; auxiliary tank, 5 gal.; 
total 23 gal. The plane was the same one used on the flights 
of June 27 and 28, 1923. The course was one of 50 km. 

“Before the plane had left the ground, a schedule for re- 
fueling was prepared so that the crews on the ground and the 
plane in the air would know beforehand just what to expect 
and could make preparations accordingly. 

“From the experience of preceding flights it was deemed 
most advisable to have two refueling ships for use instead of 
one. Accordingly, two ships were prepared and manned as 
follows: 

Plane No. 1—Lieuts. V. Hine and F. W. Seifert. 

Plane No. 2—Capt. R. G. Ervin and Lieut. O. R. MecNeel, 
O.R.C. 

Actual contacts with the endurance plane were made as 
follows: 

9.25 a. m. Plane No. 2—Took seat eushions to endurance 


plane. 
10.05 a. m. Plane No. 1—90 gal. gasoline. 
1210 pp m =“ “  2—Lunch. 
148 p.m “ “ 1—90 gal. gasoline. 
3.53 p.m “ “« 2—94 gal. gasoline. 


- “ 1—15 gal. oil. 
5613 p.m “ “* 2—38 gal. gasoline. 
615 p.m “ “ 1—48 gal. gasoline. 

“As the endurance plane only took 38 gal. of gasoline on the 
5.13 p. m. fueling trip and 40 gal. of gasoline on the 6.15 
p. m. fueling trip, it was assumed that they had taken sufficient 
gasoline to completely fill their tanks, as follows: Reserve tank, 
32 gal.; main tank, 142 gal.; refueling tank, 50 gal.; total 
224 gal. This amount of gasoline should have run them from 
the time they were last refueled until 5.30 a. m. without any 
difficulty whatsoever, so that refueling was figured for the fol- 
lowing day with the idea of making a contact as soon after 
5 o’clock as possible. 

“It was noted that during their day’s flight they were having 
a certain amount of difficulty with their engine, as there would 
be an occasional period when the engine would cut out almost 
completely. Further, this cutting-out continued at intervals 
during the night. The flight was made harder also on account 
of a fog coming in from the ocean about ten o’clock which 
obscured the full moon. This fog, however, remained at an 
elevation of about 800 ft., so that at dawn on the morning of 
Aug. 28 there was an 800 ft. ceiling available for refueling 
operations. Refueling on the second day was accomplished 
as follows: 

5.02 a. m. Plane No, 2—82 gal. gasoline. 

543 a.m “ “ 1—15 gal. of oil. 

6.25 a.m “ 2—90 gal. gasoline and breakfast. 
maaan * 2—88 gal. gasoline. 

126 pm “ “  2—Lunch. 

151 p.m “ 1—8 gal. oil. 

3.45 p. m. as “ 2—67 gal. gasoline. 

“From the above figures it is seen that the refueling planes 
transferred to the endurance plane 687 gal. of gasoline, 38 
gal. of oil and four hot meals. 

“From time to time during the flight notes were dropped 
from the endurance plane and notes were sent to them from 
the ground. The notes from Lieutenants Smith and Richter 
indicated that their motor trouble was continuing, but they 
seemed to have found a method of eliminating the trouble by 
hitting the Lunkenheimer valve with a wrench at the time the 


4.53 p. m. 








engine started to miss. This seemed to indicate that the 
strainer was becoming clogged. Upon inspection of the plane 
after landing and the Lunkenheimer valve, it was found that 
the strainer was completely coated with a black powder which 
eaked so as to prohibit any gasoline passing through. This 
accounts for the fact that when the Lukenheimer valve was 
hit with a wrench the gas supplied to the carburetor was 
restored. 

“At 12.00 noon a message was dropped by Lieutenant Smith 
stating that they would stay up until 6.30 p. m., at which time 
they would have broken all records, so that refueling ar- 
rangements were made accordingly, as can be seen above. For 
instance, on the 3.45 p. m. trip they only took 67 cal. of 
gasoline. 

“With a view of completing the flight with the minimum 
amount of fatigue on the part of Lieutenants Smith and 
Richter, a formation of four airplanes went up at 5.30 p. m. 
and escorted the endurance plane around the course on the 
last two laps. The plane formation was piloted by Maj. 
Hi. H. Arnold, Capt. R. G. Ervin, Lieuts. V. Hine and F. W. 
Seifert. 

“After rounding the pylon at the Marine Barracks at the 
end of the 106th lap at 6.12 p. m., Lieutenant Smith flew 
toward Rockwell Field and landed at 6.19.32 p. m. Aug. 28, 
1923. 

“During the flight the following records were broken ‘and 
made: 

50 Laps—2500 km., 17 hr., 30 min. 32-3/5 sece.88,83 mi./hr. 
60 “ 3000 “ 21“ 8 “ 442/56 “ 88.10 “ 
i 3500 “ 24 “ 37 “ 44/5 “ 88.05 “ 
$0 “ 4000"% @2B* 6* @& “ 88.50 “ 
» Anon * Sw * SY. we “ 88.50 “ 

" * fe * BY 6 SlUP “ 88.75 “ 

“Total elapsed time—37 hr., 15 min., 14-4/5 sec.; average 
speed, 88.5 mi./hr.; total distance, 5300 km. (3,296.26 mi.); 
time the plane completed the 50 km. in 96.42 mi./hr. 

“The pilots upon Janding were found to in excellent 
physical condition. The engine was functioning perfeetly 
for the last six hours of the flight and the plane was mechan- 
ically in first class condition. There was sufficient gasoline 
and oil in the plane for an additional flight of 31% hr.” 


Lieut. B. R. McBride Killed 

Lieut. Benjamin Rk. McBride, A.S., of Selfridge Field, Mich. 
was killed Nov. 11 during an Armistice Day air mect held 
at Ashburn Field, Chicago. Lieutenant MeBride was flying 
over the field at a height of about 15 ft. thrilling thousands 
of spectators with all sorts of stunts, when his pursuit plane 
plunged into the ground. The pilot died on the way to the 
hospital. 

Lieutenant McBride was the son of Colonel McBride, Chief 
of Staff in the Panama Canal Zone. He was born Jan. 6, 
1897, in Georgia, and graduated from West Point June 12, 
1918. He served at Fort Sill, Okla., student officer at In- 
fantry School of Arms, July 9 to Sept. 15, 1918; at Camp 
Sevier, S. C., with 48th Inf., Oct. 2 to Dee. 15, 1918; at Camp 
Jackson, S. C., to May 2, 1919; at Camp Meade, Md., with 
Overseas Replacement Unit Number 3, to May 19; en route to 
France, to June 1; at Camp Guthrie, St. Nazaire, France, 
to June 12; at Niermendig, Germany, with 38th Inf., to Aug. 
7; at Coblenz, Germany, with 8th Inf., Aug. 7, 1919 to Jan- 
uary, 1921; arrived in the United States Jan. 23, 1921; on 
leave of absence Jan. 24, 1921 to March 12, 1921; on duty 
and in training at Air Service Pilot School, Carlstrom Field, 
Fla., to Aug. 22, 1921; on duty and in advanced training in 
pursuit at Ellington Field, Tex., to June 27, 1922; on duty 
at Selfridge Field, Mich., to November, 1923. 

Fighting Forest Fires 

Air Service pilots from Crissy Field flew over the burned 
and burning areas in Marin county, Calif., for the purpose 
of spotting the various conflagrations which recently devas- 
tated large areas and threatened destruction of several towns. 
The information obtained by the pilots was used in the 
preparation of a fire map of the vicinity of San Francisco for 
the information of the War Department. Other Air Service 
pilots, directed by Lt. W. R. Taylor, commandant of the 15th 
Photo Section, flew over Berkeley to take pictures of tlie havoe 
in the wake of the conflagration there. 
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U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 


Marine Aviators Nearing End of Long Flight 


What will be the second longest flight in the history of 
aviation, and the second longest American flight, when it is 
completed, is nearing its end. Lieuts. F. O. Rogers and H. D. 
Palmer, U. S. Marine Corps, who left the island of Haiti Sept. 
19 for a flight to various parts of the United States, are on 
the last lap of their flight, having left Washington Nov. 28, 
bound for Haiti. They will fly by way of Paris Island, S. C., 
Miami, Fla. and Havana to Port-au-Prince, Haiti, where 
Lieutenant Rogers and his mechanic Sergt. B. F. Belcher are 
stationed. Lieutenant Palmer, with his mechanic, Sergt. P. P. 
Tolusciak, will continue on to Santo Domingo City, D. R., 
where they are stationed at the Marine Flying Field. 

This remarkable flight, which when completed will cover 
10,953 mi., has taken these aviators twice across the United 
States. They were at Washington Sept. 23. From there they 
went to St. Louis, where they attended the air meet held there 
Oct. 4 to 6. From St. Louis the itinerary of the flight carried 
them to San Franciseo, by way of El Paso, Tex., and San 
Diego, Calif. While at San Francisco they attended the 
American Legion Convention, held there the latter part of 
October. From San _Franciseo the aviators flew back across 
the country to Washington, going by way of Salt Lake City, 
Omaha and St. Louis. They arrived in Washington on Nov. 
2, and went directly to the Marine Flying Field at Quantico, 
Va., were the engines of their planes were changed. This 
change was more in the nature of a precaution than a 
necessiiy, as the original engines in the two planes had 
functioned perfectly during the entire trip, not one forced 
landing being necessary. 

This flight demonstrates the extreme mobility of the avia- 
tion forces of the Navy and Marine Corps stationed at out- 
lying points, and has also shown the high degree of dependa- 
bility of the planes and the ability of the men. 


Pensacola Planes in Army Relief Work 


The Naval Air Station at Pensacola, Fla. took part in the 
air meet held for the Army Relief Society at Maxwell Field, 
Fla., recently. Five DH4B’s and two Voughts represented 
the Navy at this meet, which was featured by a race between 
four Army planes and three Navy planes over a 50 mi. course. 
The Navy finished first, Lieut. V. F. Grant, U.S.N., in a 
Vought plane, making an average speed of about 140 mi./hr. 
An Army pilot in a DH4B came in second, one minute and 
three seconds behind the winning Navy plane. Ist Lieut. 
H. J. Norton, U.S.M.C., one of the Navy entries, in a Vought, 
came in third, a minute and a half after the Army plane 
winning second place. In a report of the affair from the 
Naval Air Station at Pensacola it is stated that “The officers 
and men of this flight received exceptionally cordial hospi- 
tality from the officers and men of Maxwell Field, in fact, 
there has always existed a strong feeling of friendship between 
these two stations.” 


Battleship and Aircraft Observers 


_ The Aireraft Squadrons Battle Fleet have been conducting 
joint radio operations with the ships of the Battle Fleet. 
Officers trom the vesse!s have gone up with Aircraft Squadron 
pilots a number of times this month. The aviation observers, 
too, have been familiarizing themselves with radio conditions 
on shipboard. The aviation units that have engaged in this 
cooperative work with the Fleet are VO Squadrons One and 
Two. These joint exercises can not fail to increase the effi- 


y vad ot the work of the planes with the Fleet to a marked 
egree. 


Fort Harsilton Reserves Air Station 


The personnel of the Naval Reserve Air Station at Fort 
Hamilton, Brooklyn, has been given the privilege of using 
class rooms in the WaShington Square Department of New 
York University. The use of these class rooms, which are 
easily accessible to the men on the station, will be of great 
assistance in enabling them to complete the ground school 
Work tliat they hope to carry on this winter. The ground 
School classes in a University class room started on Nov. 15. 
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British Air Attache Entertains 


A farewell dinner to Comdr. J. C. Hunsaker U.S.N., who 
left the Bureau of Aeronautics to take his post as Assistant 
Naval Attaché at the American Embassy at London on Nov. 
23, and in honor of the winners of the Schneider Seaplane 
Trophy was given by Wing Comdr. M. G. Christie, Air 
Attaché of the British Embassy, at the Racquet Club, Wash- 
ington, on Nov. 22. Admiral Moffett, other naval officers on 
duty in Washington and several of the British Embassy staff 
were present. 

The dinner was a very happy affair, permeated with good 
fellowship and friendliness between the representatives of the 
two nations. Commander Christie made a very complimentary 
address, to which Admiral Moffett responded for the Navy. 
The guests of honor expressed their appreciation of the honor 
done them and spoke of the friendly spirit existing between 
England and America. 


Hampton Roads Air Station 


Plans are well under way at the Naval Air Station at 
Hampton Roads, Va., for the annual Christmas party given 
by the personnel of that station to the orphans of Norfolk. 
This party is an old custom on the station, and needless to 
say many poor children in Norfolk look forward to it every 
year. A drive for contributions for the party, as well as for 
the Red Cross and the Norfolk Community Chest Fund, has 
been started, and has elicited a hearty response by the men 
of the station. 

Weekly dances given in the recreation building, have been 
more than a success, a very great demand for passes to them 
existing among the young ladies of Norfolk and vicinity. The 
dances are arranged by the Welfare Officer, Lieut. (jg) E. B. 
Bark. Musie is furnished by the station orchestra, known as 
the “Air Rovers.” 


Aircraft Squadrons in Winter Fleet Maneuvers 


Admiral R. E. Coontz, Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, 
was in the Navy Department recently to discuss the plans for 
the fortheoming winter maneuvers of the Fleet in southern 
waters this winter. Both the Aircraft Squadrons Scouting 
Fleet and Battle Fleet will participate extensively in the 
various problems of the maneuvers, as will also the Navy’s 
experimental aircraft carrier, the U.S.S. Langley. 


Aircraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet 


A battle formation torpedo practice was held by the Air- 
eraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet with three battleships of the 
Scouting Fleet, defended by a destroyer screen, on Thursday, 
Nov. 8. Torpedo and Bombing plane Squadron One and 
Scouting plane Squadron One were the aviation units that 
took part. The Commander, Aircraft Squadrons Scouting 
Fleet, reports that the entire practice went off without a hitch. 


Curtiss Trophy Race at Miami in March 


The Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy, won by the Navy at 
Detroit in October of last year, will be contested for next 
March at Miami, Fla., during the motor boat regatta held 
there early in that month. The plans for the participation 
of the Navy have not yet been formulated, and await an an- 
nouncement of the rules governing the race, which will be held 
under the auspices of the National Aeronautic Association. 


Pensacola Personnel on the Stage 


An amateur theatrical performance was given by the per- 
sonnel of the Naval Air Station at Pensacola on Navy Day 
at the Pensacola High School auditorium. The acts were 
staged under the direction of Lieut. Albert Tucker. The 
performance was enjoyed very much by all who attended. 
It was considered one of the best shows seen in Pensacola 
for some time. 


Torpedo Planes to Go to Asiatic Fleet 


Six DT2 seaplanes, from the newly organized VT Squadron 
Twenty, on the West Coast, will leave on a tender for the 
Asiatic Fleet about Dec. 1. These planes will be based on 
some tender to be assigned by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet and will be a part of the Fleet organization. 



































































Orders to Officers 


Capt. George W. Steele, Jr., det. Bu. Aero. to duty with 
Naval Attaché, Paris, France. 

Lt. Comdr. P. N. L. Bellinger, det. Aircraft Squadrons 
Scouting Fleet, to Naval War College, Newport, R. I., duty 
in attendance upon course instruction. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert A. Burg, det. Aireraft Squadrons Battle 
Fleet to Bu. Aero., duty involving flying. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert P Molten, detached Aireraft Squadrons 
Battle Fleet, to Naval Air Station, Coco Solo, C. Z. duty 
involving flying. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert R. Paunack, det. Aircraft Squadrons 
Battle Fleet, to Gen. Inspr. Nav. Aireraft, Central Dist., Me 
Cook Field, duty involving flying. 

Lt. Comdr. Ralph F. Wood, detached Naval Air Station, 
Coco Solo, C. Z., to Aireraft Squadrons Battle Fleet, duty 
involving flying. 

Lieut. Claude A. Angonnet, (DC), det. Ree. Ship San Fran- 
cisco, to U.S.S. Aroostook. 

Lieut. Lyman C. Avery, Lieut. Earl B. Brix, Lieut. John 
G. Farrell, Lieut. Marshall R. Greer, Lieut. James D. Lowry, 
Lieut. (jg) Frederick W. McMahon, Lieut. William S. Lactor, 
det. Aircraft Squadrons Battle Fleet, to Asiatic Fleet. 

Lieut. Howard F. Council, det. Aireraft Squadrons Battle 
Fleet, to Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C. 

Lieut. Robert S. Maxwell, (DC) det. U.S.S. Aroostook, to 
Rec. Ship San Francisco. 

Lieut. Zeno W. Wicks, det. Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, 
N. J. to U.S. Helium Production Plant, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Lieut. (jg) Thomas J. Bay, det. U.S.S. Texas, to U.S.S, 
Aroostook. 

Lieut. (jg) Harold F. Fick, det. U.S.S. Wright, to T & B 
Plane Sqdn 1, Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads, Va., duty 
conn. establish. of VO Sqdn 6. 

Lient. (jg) Glenn S. Holman, det. U.S.S. Aroostook, to 
U.S.S. Texas. 

Lieut. (jg) Walton W. Smith, det. U.S.S. Wright, to T & 
B Plane Sqdn 1, Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads, Va., 
duty conn. establish. VO Sqdn 6. 

Lieut. (jg) Norman B. Hopkins, det. U.S.S. Wright, to 
temp. duty under instruction U.S.S. Chewink. 

Gun. Albert J. Berberich, det. Naval Air Station, Chatham, 
Mass., to Scouting Fleet. 

Gun. Julian H. Detyens, det. VT Sqdn 2, Aireraft Squad- 
rons Battle Fleet to Battle Fleet. 


Marines Use Planes to Speed Up Mail 


The marines at the Marine Flying Field at Santo Domingo 
City, D. R., Island of Haiti, are using their planes to speed 
up outgoing and incoming mail. The value of this is shown 
by the two examples of recent mail flights. On Nov. 14 a 
flight was made to Santiago, D. R., to meet an incoming 
steamer and take on board the plane the mail for the station. 

The plane after receiving the mail returned to the station, 
on the fifteenth, The steamer did not arrive at Santo 
Domingo City until four days later. On the seventeenth, a 
mail flight was made to Port-au-Prince, Haiti, for the purpose 
of making a connection with an outhound steamer. By 
making this connection, the mail from the station reaches the 
United States within six or seven days, this being a saving 
of some days over the usual mail schedule. 


Navy Plane Cooperates with Lighthouse Service 


The Naval Air Station at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, performed 
a very valuable service to the cause of better navigation when 


an HS2L, seaplane from that station took photographs of 


Kaulu Rock for the Lighthouse Service, on Nov. 6. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from a report on the subject :— 

“This rock, Kaulu, is the top of an old crater, about twenty 
miles from the island of Niihau, Hawaii. It is very in- 
accessible because of its position in the open seas, and because 
it has sheer cliffs on all sides. No one has been able to land 
upon it, and aerial photographs seemed the only means of 
getting information which will enable the Lighthouse Service 
to determine the best place to attempt a landing and to place 
a beacon.” 
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ILLINOIS 






FLY THEM YOURSELF 


Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 
Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying, 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
School Dept., 810 Des Plaines, Forest Park, III, 














ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 


rhorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 

















ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 


Field. Chicago, Ill: 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Write for Booklet 





INDIANA 
One of the largest and best equipped flying ficids 
in the United States. 
KOKOMO AVIATION CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 





MARYLAND 
Logan Field, 5 miles S. E. of Baltimore 
All branches of Commercial Aviation, 


Shops, Hangars and efficient Field Service 
AMERICAN AIRCRAFT Inc., Station F. Box 104, Baltimore ; Md. 





MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 





MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 





NEW JERSEY 

LEARN ON AVRO and DH6. 
The AVRO is fast enough so you can really learn to fly 
and the DH6 is safe to solo on, as it cannot tail spin. 


THE CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 


New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Hts., New Jersey 





NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 





NEW YORE 
ROWE FLIERS 


You receive individual instruction by Rowe Ground work, 
primary and advanced flying. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 





WISCONSIN 
CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 
FLYING SCHOOL 
Milwaukee Air Port 


GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee. Wis. 








If you are one of the companies in your state having first 
class facilities for passenger carrying, pilots’ training an 
special flights, you should be represented in WHERE TO 
FLY each week. 

26 CONSECUTIVE INSERTIONS $20.00 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


In connection with the letter from Lieut. A. J. 
Williams, U.S.N., appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, disavowing the article that appeared in The 
Aeronautical Digest over his signature, AVIATION 
was greatly amused over the following paragraph 
that appears in The Aeronautical Digest for 
December: 

“The St. Louis race tables arranged by Avia- 
tion (weekly) were accurate and highly appre- 
ciated by aeronautical enthusiasts. THE 
AERONAUTICAL DIGEST took advantage of an 
opportunity to check up the score prepared ‘for its 
own readers with these tables and thanks Aviation 
for the privilege.” 

When The Aeronautical Digest appropriated 
the St. Louis race figures from AVIATION without 
credit, it followed it by the statement that it was 
represented at the St. Louis air meet by “‘its Editor- 
in-Chief and two permanent local correspondents.” 
As the Editor-in-Chief left St. Louis before the 
races, it is probable that the two correspondents 
decided to use AVIATION to check their figures. 
But the point that has given us merriment is that 
one or two minor mistakes in the tables were not 
checked and so The Aeronautical Digest will be 
blamed for mistakes that really were AVIATION’S. 

It is always unfortunate to have to bear the 
onus of one’s own mistakes; but to have to bear 
that of another is too much. We apologize to 
The Aeronautical Digest for our not furnishing 
them with absolutely accurate tables, but the two 
members of our staff who worked night and day 
in St. Louis to give AVIATION readers the accuracy 
that they are entitled to expect are human and 
make the occasional slip of a figure. Perhaps, if 
it had not been for this wrong figure we might 
still be under the impression that the tables in 
AVIATION were not copied outright without credit 
but only used “‘to check up the score.” 

— 


A few years ago a New York newspaper, on 
finding that its editorial matter was being appro- 
priated by a contemporary, decided to put a stop 
to the practice by showing up the methods used 
by its rival. In an early edition it published a 
sensational account of a Cuban episode featuring the 
exploits of that daring and unscrupulous, though 
lazy, Cuban, General Reflipe W. Thenews. 
Sure enough, in the next edition of its rival the 
story appeared as a special dispatch from Havana. 
Then the newspaper fraternity was given one of 
the greatest laughs in its history. Everyone was 
told to read the name of the Cuban General back- 
wards, commencing with his middle initial and add 
the last name as it stood. It is needless to say that 
the pilfering practice was discontinued. 

a 2, a 


The Publisher’s News Letter has brought many 


letters of favorable comment from our readers. 





One of the most gratifying was from Prof. Alex- 
ander MacAdie, Director of the Blue Hill 
Observatory and author of “Principles of Aero- 
graphy.”’ Professor MacAdie wrote that he 
wished, as one of the subscribers of AVIATION 
from the beginning, to do more than merely sub- 
scribe. Following the suggestion made on this page 
several weeks ago he sent the letter appearing else- 
where in this issue, dealing with a recent article by 
Captain McNamee. 

It is letters of encouragement of this kind that 
give a publisher that incentive to persevere that is 
needed when aeronautical activities are at a low 
ebb. If others of our readers would write us 
letters on matters on which they have opinions, they 
would be greatly appreciated and add to the in- 
terest of the paper. 

* * * & 


Another reader writes that while visiting the 
National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, Eng- 
land, he heard the comment from some of the staff 
that they were sorry that AVIATION was not treat- 
ing the engineering side of aeronautics as extensively 
as it did in the past. The reasons for this are plain. 
A publication must carry a definite proportion of 
advertising pages to its reading pages. When 
Aeromarine, Dayton-Wright, Packard, Standard, 
Gallaudet, L.W.F., and others were using our 
pages for advertising, the size of the issues could 
be larger. But now, with only a few companies 
promoting the cause of aviation through the trade 
press, our space is limited and articles must be 
briefer or omitted altogether. 

oe a 


The other reason is that the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics is now publishing ex- 
cellent technical papers that are not only complete 
but very ably edited. These are available to our 
readers and those who are interested in specialized 
branches of aeronautics can find in them the in- 
formation they desire. This function of the 
N.A.C.A. is one that has brought to it the unani- 
mous approval of everyone interested in American 
aviation. Since the publication of technical articles 
of the kind that used to appear in AVIATION would 
cover the same subjects, fewer of them are used 
and the space thus gained is largely devoted to 
the weekly news of the field, with the particular 
object of being of service to the users of aircraft. 

a a 


With the opening of Congress and the efforts 
being made by the Army, Navy and Air Mail for 
enlarged appropriations it is to be expected that a 
more hopeful attitude will make itself felt in the 
aeronautical industry. Some one recently in Wash- 
ington said that the new slogan of the services was 
“Fill the Hangars.”’ This spirit is greatly to be 
commended. 
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indispensable paper.” 
Are You a regular Subscriber ? 


225 FOURTH AVENUE 





The GARDNER, 


AVIATION Readers Encircle the World 


The following letter has been received from Canton, China. It is typical 
of many that are received from readers throughout the world and shows how 
indispensible AVIATION is if a complete picture of the progress of American 


From an old Subscriber 
“Enclosed please find ten dollars for which please renew my subscription to AVIA- 
TION. In the event that you have discontinued sending the magazine to my old address, 
please if possible send me the copies I have missed. AVIATION has been my greatest 
authority since the grass-cutter days of "16, as production manager of 
building airplanes during the war and later as freld manager of a division of the Air 
Mail and now as aeronautical advisor to Dr. Sun Yat Sen in far away China. 


Works 





“I have been a subscriber to your magazine since it was first published, in fact, 
I still have my first cory, ncw seven years cld as well as all copies up until the time I 


“I have certainly derived great pleasure and much valuable information from your 


AVIATION at Four Dollars a year (Canada $5.00 Foreign $6.00) brings to 


you every week the latest news and developments in American aeronautics. 


MOFFAT CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK 




















Exceptional Facilities 
For 


Engineering Production and Flying 
#< 


Factory and Flying Field 
Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 


THE LAWRENCE SPERRY AIRCRAFT CO., 


INC. 





You Need These 


Aeronautical Books 





Airplane Engine Encyclopedia 
BY GLENN D. ANGLE — $7.50 


Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering 
BY LicuT. A. KLEMIN — $5.00 in U. S. 


Other countries $5.25 postpaid 


Aeronautical Rule Book 
N.A.A. — $2.00 


Who’s Who in Am. Aeronautics 
GARDNER, MorFraT Co. — $1.00 


Sent post paid upon receipt of check or 
money order 


The Gardner, Moffat Co. 


Incorporated 
225 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Skywriting is operated exclusively 
in the United States by 
THE 
SKYWRITING CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


who have purchased all U. S. letters 
patent and pending patent applica- 
tions issued to, or owned, or filed by 


Major J. C. Savage 


e 


The process of forming Morse or written 

signals in the air by means of smoke or other 

visible trails emitted from an aircraft and 

the apparatus used in connection therewith 

are covered by patents issued and pending 

in America and abroad. Vigorous action 
will be taken against infringers. 


THE SKYWRITING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
50 East 42nd Street, New York 


Phone Vanderbilt 2431 Cables: Skyryter, N. Y. 























































FOR PARTICULARS APPLY :— 


AVIATION 


Fitted to the winners of the following:—Coupe Gordon Bennett, 2 Coupes 
Deutsch, Pulitzer, Circuit de Brescia, The World’s Speed Record; The Acrial 
Derby, The Deutsch Cup, 1922, The British Speed Record; The Italian Gi and 
Cup, Coupe Zenith, 1923; The World's Altitude Record, etc. 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 





Zao Nx ‘adiators 
are used all 
in over the world. 


Used on more than 10,000 Aircraft. 
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PIGMENTED DOPES 
VARNISHES ENAMELS 
>THFANINE 
Reg. Trade Mark 
MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 









HISSO-STANDARD J-1 
‘ FOR SALE 


Three-place Standard J-1, with factory 
rebuilt American Model A Hisso engine 
not flown since overhaul. 


For particulars wire or write 
CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 








BE AN AVIATOR: Our school gives 
School opens May 15, 


LEARN TO FLY- 
you actual air work every fair day. 
1923. Experienced Army instructors. A small deposit. Pay 
as you learn. Write for enrollment. Coxsackie School of 
Aviation for Men and Women, West Coxsackie, New York. 


FLY IN FLORIDA Ne -w and used Je mnnies (OX5 Motors), 
set up or crated. It will pay you to investigate. Get my list 
on accessories. R. O. GROOVER, Box 174, Ortega, Fla. 

FOR § SAL E- Second hand converted HS-2L Flying Boats, 
knocked down, purchaser must pick out his own parts. Make 
eash offer. P. G. Zimmerman, Aeromarine Plane & Motor 
Co., Keyport, N. J. 


$995.00 





Curtiss OX X6 motors, brand new, in original crates, 
each, f.o.b. Long Island. Box No. 258, AVIATION. 


FOR SALE—Three-pl: n 
Morse scouts and aeronautical supplies of all kinds. 
for prices. Cole-Bullock Co., Robbinsdale, Minn. 


WANTED—Liberty tool kits. 
and perfect condition. 


259, AVIATION. 


FOR SALE—JN4D in A1 condition, double ailerons; had 
thirty hours; price $800. with training. Address Box 261, 
AVIATION. 


SPECIFICATIONS of ANY airplane EVER. built for 
$1.00. State name of plane you want. Don’t limit your 
knowledge to Jennies and Canucks. Know ALL ships so you 
ean talk to REAL aviators intelligently. 

C. H. WISSLER Bellefontaine, Ohio 








Three-place Hispano Standards, Thomas- 


Write 





Must be complete as issued 
Fifty or more required. Box. No. 











Have Vou a Friend That Flies? 


Give him something that will add to his safety and comfort 


A Gift He Will Always Appreciate 
Order by Part Number 


Part No Article Description Price 
6000 Official Landing Field Map of U. S. showing Air routes 
and landing fields $1.10 
918-A Goggles Triplex Non-Splinterable Glass Black Leatherette 
Case . 
915 Goggles N. A. K. Non-Shatterable Glass Most Commonly Used 4.85 
917-A Goggles Clear Curved Glass Meyrowitz Gogglette No. 5 
Aluminum Case 7.50 
910 Helmet Soft Leather Chamois Lined Spalding Best 6.00 
12 Helmet Soft Leather Made Especially for Ladies 7.50 
AC Chamois Vests made by Spalding 5.00 
i00 Leather Coats Spalding’s Best Grade Army Specifications 
short length 30.00 
101 Leather Coats Spalding’s Best Grade Army Specifications 
% length 35.00 
8091 Flying Suits One Piece Khaki Cotton Patent Fastener Navy 
Specifications 12.00 
8092 Flying Suits One Piece Wool Gabardine Patent Fasteners 
Navy Specifications 30.00 
500 Gloves Soft Leather Detachable Wool Lining Newest Flying ose 
Glove 
911 Fur Lined Soft Leather Latest Type Flying Helmet 11.00 
2614 Compass Luminous Figures Durkee Vertical 15.00 
2650 Altimeter Luminous Dial 0 to 25000 feet Taylor Type C 3.00 
2610 Inelinometer Bubble type Elliott or Taylor 2.00 
2619 Clocks Small Connecticut Electric Luminous Dial 5.00 
262 Clocks Detroit 8-day Rim-Wind Luminous Dial Nickle Plated 12.50 
3600 Cotton Fabric Grade A Government Specifications 36” wide 65 
per yd. r 
3601 Linen Grade A Irish Linen Light Weight & Color 36” wide "8 
per yd. ’ 
137223 Tires Goodyear Cord 26 x 4 3.50 
138 Tires Goodyear Cord 750 x 125 10.00 
10964-2 Wheels 26 x 4 Used on Jennies and Standards 4.00 
110 Wheels 750 x 125 Regular DH 10.00 
i3858 Tnbes 26 x 4 Goodyear New Stock 2.00 
146 Tubes 750 x 125 Goodyear New Stock 3.50 
150 Adaptor Bushings & Caps ready to slip on Jennie or Stand- 


ard axle so you can use 750 x 125 Wheels & Tires, Weight— 
4 Ibs. per set 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 
The Original Aeronautical Supply House 


12.50 
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Aircraft Service Directory} 


WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 





AVIATION 








JONES TACHOMETER 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 


SIMPLICITY 


in an airplane is vital, for the constant inspection of myriads of 
fittings is a drudgery soon neglected whose neglect inevitably 


leads to disaster. — Sturdy simple construction will impress you 
at once as a dominant feature of 
THE PETREL 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 











WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 


ERICSON AIRCRAFT CIMITED 
120 KING ST., EAST TORONTO, CANADA 





Are you building up your plane this Winter ? 
Our prices will piease you. Write for list. 
OX-5 and Hisso spares—Standard & JN4D parts. 
Instruments, props, supplies, motors, planes. 

Many types 
San Antonio Aviation & Motor School 


Stinson Field Office: 509 Navarro St. 
San Antonio, Texas 








FOREIGN AIRPLANE ENGINES 


LOW PRICES 
NO «a wiincnisnauaabenee eed 220-80 H.P.. .$450 


ae ee ee ee Le ES AAR 160 H.P... 400 
MR: 6s. 6a: a 6ik ag va ad hee ea eae 260 H.P... 500 
re ere re eee ee emae 250 H.P... 850 
ee eae ne 300 H.P... 600 


Oomplete stock of parte for these motors 
_ DETROIT MARINE-AERO ENGINE CO. 
7924 Riopelle Street Detroit, Michigan 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


100 CURTISS OX-5 ENGINES 


(Condition B) 


$97.50 Each 
CASH WITH ORDER 
CALVIN SILLIMAN, 743 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
and 

Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Commercial 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 
American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 


Baltimore, Maryland 








a 





AVIATORS WINTER 


CLOTHING 


Warm snappy leather coats, fur lined helmets, fur gloves, English 


— trench coats wool lined, fleece lined moccasins, goggles of all 
kinds 





LOWEST PRICES 


AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT Ine. 
LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 


es 


Five-place Breguets, new, $4750.00; DH Liberty motor, 
$3000.00; Canuck, new, with OXX motor, $1250.00; Curtiss H, 
without motor, $200.00; Booster Magnetos, new, $6.50; Sheepskin 
Moccasins, $4.00. Used Jennys and Canucks. Liberty, Renault, 
Curtiss, OXX and OXs5 Motors. Propellers, foreign and Ameri- 
can makes. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


818 Des Plaines Ave. 


Forest Park (Suburb of Chicago) Illinois 





ee 








ONE DOLLAR 


For beautiful pair of sterling silver wings 
Mounted on a stick pin, or on bar pin with 
safety catch. Clip this ad and mail to us 
with name and address. Pay the postman. 
Wallace Aero Co., Davenport, Ia. 


ee 














WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN AERONAUTICS 
$1.00 PER COPY 
Complete Reference Book of Aircraft Industry 
140 pages—over 1000 biographical sketches. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


GARDNER, MOFFAT CO. INC. 
225 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 















































CURTISS WINS 











NAVY CURTISS RACER 


On Sept. 28, 1923—at Cowes, England, the Navy Curtiss Seaplanes with Curtiss D-12 Motors took first and second 
places in the International Races, winning the SCHNEIDER CUP and establishing a NEW 
WORLD’S SPEED RECORD FOR SEAPLANES. 


On Oct. 6, 1923—at St. Louis U.S.A., the Navy Curtiss Racers with Curtiss D-12-A Motors took first and 


second places, winning the PULITZER TROPHY for the third successive year and again 
establishing a new world’s speed record,—-more than four miles per minute! 


STILL MORE RECORDS 


On Nov. 4, 1923—zat Mitchel Field, Lieut. H. J. Brow, U.S.N. in the Navy Curtiss Racer beat Lieut, Maughan’s 
record of last year by establishing a new World’s Record of 265.69 miles per hour. 


On Nov. 4, 1923—at Mitchel Field, Lieut. A. J. Williams, U.S.N. in the Navy Curtiss Racer beat Lieut. Brow’s 
record and established 266.58 miles per hour as the fastest speed that man has ever achieved. 


All these records were made with Curtiss D-12.Motors which have functioned perfectly during 
the gruelling tests that such performances require. 


The Curtiss Reed one-piece duralumin propellers were used in al] these ships as well as in 
the Curtiss Oriole when Casey Jones won the “On to St. Louis” Race. 


STANDS FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Factories at Garden City and Buffalo, N. Y. Flying School at Garden City, N. 
WINTER TRAINING AND FLYING IS ALSO OFFERED AT THE 


CURTISS FLORIDA AVIATION CAMP 
MIAMI, FLA. 


Member iM coalesce 


Ae raft 4 neccsation 









































